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Only $253 


The Alamo 
Electric Farm 
Light Plant 









Enjoy on the farm the 
comforts of city life. 


Every farmer can afford to have electric- 
ity—he will have it after he has investi- 
gated the Alamo Electric Farm Light 
Plant. 


Only $253.00 for the standard plant. 
And the cost of operation is very mod- 
erate, as we can show by letters from 
Nebraska users. 


When the cost is so reasonable, why not 
light your house, barn, yard, garage and 
hog house with electricity? Why not have 
power for your washing machine and 
electric fan, heat for your electric iron? 


The Alamo is the perfect product of 
eight years’ successful manvfacture. 
Simple,:safe, durable. So simple you can 
install it yourself—ready for operation 
when taken out of the crate. 

Write today fer literature telling allabout 
the Alamo and the prices of various 
sized plants, with and without engine. 


Alamo Engine and Supply Co. 


Department 9 Omaha, Neb. 














Pure Water 


HEAPENS FEEDING 





Guaranteed 
water supply 
system that de- 
livers water di- 
rect from well to 
any part of house, 
barn or yards. Auto- 
matic, reliable, nostorage tank, 
fresh water always and lots of 
it. This system is easily in- 
stalled in old or new houses 
and barns. 


See Plant in Operation 


at These Fairs 
~ Jowa, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
Waterloo, Iowa Dairy Show. 
If you can’t come to any of these fairs ask 
a friend who is coming, to look us up for you. 
Write for Catalog and Full Particulars 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO. 
801 Third Street MILWAUKEE, WIS, 











SUST WHAT POW NAT BEER 
LOOKING TOR TO FUL THOSE 
BIG CRias 


HART 












~ BUCKET ELEVATOR grain to all ‘perte 

Enclosed head prevents ef crib—fills to 
Scattering of grain. to the top, ne lost space. 

No chain trouble with Just the machine for dow 


ble cribs — installed in drives 
takes up very little reom, 
always ready for work. 
Operate with horse power 
or engine. 


Drep us postal—tell 
‘ us about your cribs, 

size and style We 
have an Elevator for your needs—whether you require a Portable 


er Backet machine’ @akers ef real Elevating Plants 
HART GRAIN WEIGHER CO. 
Dept. 70 ~ - - * Peoria, itis. 


WINTER SEED WHEAT 


‘ KHARKOV YIELDS 60 TO 70 BU. PER ACRE 

Yield guaranteed. Write for catalog and circular, de- 
scribing the most wonderful variety ever introduced in 
the U. S.,BERRY’S IMPROVED KHARKOV. Just im- 
ported direct from Russia. Has no equal. Largest yielder 
known and withstands the severest winters. Have im- 
proved Turkey Red, other varieties and Mammoth White 
Rye. Large stock Alfalfa, Timothy and all Grass Seed. 
Write for circular, free samples, special low prices 


A. A. Berry Seed Co,, Box ivi, Clarinda, lowa 


“Hart's” big, heavy chain «= 
and buckets. 

Three styles of damps 
and conveyors te select 
from. 

Crib Pians 

Free. 
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OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Parcel Post Package Size.—A recent 
order of the Postmaster General increases 
the maximum limit of fourth-class matter 
in length and girth from 72 to 84 inches. 
Fruit and berry shippers who took ad- 
vantage of the farm-to-table system of 
selling complained their larger size berry 
and fruit crates measured more than 72 
inches although they came within the 
weight limit. Another order of interest to 
parcel post shippers is the establishment 
of a receipt system. After September 1, 
1915, senders of parcel post packages may 
get a receipt by paying one cent. The 
cent buys a stamp which is attached to 
the package. 








Tractor Travels 1,000 Miles.—On June 
2ist the J. I. Case Company started a 
Wallis “Cub” tractor from Cleveland, 
Ohio, for Fremont, Neb., where a tractor 
demonstration is to be heid August 9th 
to 14th. The distance is about 1,90 
miles, and through southern Iowa the 
roads have been in very bad condition 
because of the heavy rains. Steady prog- 
ress has been made, however, at the rate 
of about four miles per hour, and the 
drivers expect to make the trip on sched- 
ule time. The tractor is not a road ma- 
chine but the manufacturers have the 
notion that such a tour as this would 
prove a real object lesson, and would try 
out the machine in the most thorough 
manner possible. 


Profit in Ground Squirrels—A Bottineau 
county, North Dakota, farmer is making 
money on ground squirrels. He poisoned 
those on his 400-acre farm, according to 
the North Dakota experiment station jfor- 
mula, which required three ounces of 
strychnine alkaloid at $0 cents an ounce, 
10 cents’ worth of saccharine and starch, 
and about two bushels of oats, or a total 
cost of $3.50 for materials, which it took 
three days to distrbute. When through 
poisoning, his boys picked up 1,000 squir- 
rels. and saved the tails, which brought a 
bounty of 2 cents apiece, or a $20 return 
on a $3.50 outlay for materials. All the 
dead squirrels were not secured, as some 
died in their holes. 


Development of Agriculture in Minne- 
sota—The University of Minnesota has 
issued a 290-page bulletin dealing in a 
very complete manner with the develop- 
ment of agriculture in Minnesota. Sta- 
tistics are given concerning crop produc- 
tions since 1850. Rainfall and tempera- 
ture data are given in full. There are 
over 200 maps illustrating in a graphic 
way the development of Minnesota agri- 
culture. Taken all in all, this bulletin 
should serve as a splendid reference work 
for those interested in Minnesota agricul- 
ture, past and pfesent. We regret that 
Iowa and the other corn belt states have 
not equipped themselves with similar bul- 
letins. 


The Essentials of Agriculture.—There 
are many books on elementary agriculture 
written for use in high schools. Most of 
these are of an impractical nature. Prof. 
Waters, president of the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College, has recently written ‘The 
Essentials of Agriculture.’’ This book is 
distinctly superior to most of the others 
of its class. In fact the only other book 
of the sort to rank with it is Warren’s 
“Elements of Agriculture.’’ Professor 
Waters covers the entire field of agricul- 
ture, dealing with soil, crop, and live 
stock management as well as agricultural 
engineering and the business aspects of 
farming. The book sells for $1.25 and it 
is well worth the price. It may be se- 
cured through this office. 


Electricity on the Farm.—An extremely 
readable book on electricity for the farm 
has recently come to our office from The 
Macmillan Company. In a very simple 
manner suggestions are given for the 
utilizing of water power, gasoline engines, 
and windmills for the developing of elec- 
tricity. There are even a few pages on 
the development of electricity by means 
of the automobile. Taking it all in all the 
250 pages of this book contain more read- 
able information on the development of 
electricity on the farm than any other 
book we have yet seen. It may be se- 
cured through this office for $1.23. 


Argentine Packing Plant.—A packing 
Plant with a cattle killing and packing 
capacity equal to the Armour plant at 
Chicago has just been completed for the 
Armour & Co. firm in Argentina. The 
plant cost $3,000,000 and is built of steel 
and concrete. Products of the Argentine 
plant will be shipped on ten refrigerator 
steamers to New York, London and pos- 
sibly other points. Sheep and hogs will be 
handled as well as cattle. Slaughtering 
and packing are to be done under rules 
approved by the United States govern- 
ment. The opening of the big plant was 


attended by Victorino de la Plilanta, presi- 


dent of the republic, the American min- 
ister, members of the national assembly 


and by other Officials. 
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Do you know that— 

sooty spark plugs at intervals warn 
you to investigate your lubricating oil? 
If your oil is either too heavy er too light 
in Jody it will accumulate in the combustion 
chambers. In burning up it usually fouls the 

spark plugs with carbon. 
Ford owners who use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
make the best provision against this common 
cause of faulty ignition. The correct dody of 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” prevents its working by 
the piston rings into the combustion chambers, 





Do you know that— 


incorrect Jody in your oil also leads to 
excessive carbon deposit on the piston 
heads and valve seats ? 

It is, of course, impossible to produce a 
petroleum-oil which will leave mo carbon in 
burning. But the slight carbon of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E” is of a light, non-adhesive char- 
acter and expels naturally through the exhaust. 





Do you know that— 


oil of incorrect Jody fails to maintain a 
proper oil seal between the piston rings 
and cylinder walls? 

Part of the explosion and compression then 
escape down past the piston rings. Weakened 
power results. Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” having 
the correct Jody for Ford motors, maintains 
the proper oil seal around the piston rings. 


Do you know that— 


while “light” oils are recommended by 
your Instruction Book, there is a great 
difference between oils classed as“light” 
both in Jody and quality? 

Many “light-bodied” oils vaporize rapidly in 
use. The oil then consumes far too quickly 
for proper protection to the metal surfaces. 
Maintenance cost mounts up. The noises of 
loose, worn parts follow. 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” readily reaches and 
protects all moving parts of the Ford motor. 

Ford owners who use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“E” are providing the best of insurance against 
costly maintenance and motor repair bills. 








In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is safest to purchase in 
original packages. Look for the red Gargoyle on the container, For infor- 
mation, kindly address any inquiry to our nearest office, 


cAcone 
Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 





Stationary and Portable Engines 


Your oil must meet the heat conditions in your engine. Many oils thin out 
too much in the cylinders. Three troubles result: (1) Compression escapes 
and poweris lost. (2) The cylinder walls are exposed to friction. (3) Excess 
carbon is deposited. The oils specified below will prove efficient. 

Water-cooled engines—Use Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” in summer; use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” in winter. Air. led engi Use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “B” the year ‘round, 





Tractors 
The design of your engine must determine the correct oil. Send for book- 
let containing Gargoyle Mobilgils Chart of Recommendations for tractors. 
Mobilubricant—In the patented Handy Package. The correct grease for 
transmissions, differentials and compression cups of automobiles. The spout fits 
the filling plug opening of the Ford and all other cars. Mobilubricant is just the 
thing for farm machinery. Simply turn the key. No dirt, no waste, no trouble. 


VACUUM OILCOMPANY, Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A: 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world. 

















: ‘ Detroit New York Philadelphia Minneapol 
Domestic Branches: Boston Chicago Indianapolis Pittsburg: 
See RS - — oo 
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CORN IS KING OF ALL THE CROPS 


Twenty Per Cent of All the Tillable Land in the United States is Planted to Corn Every 
Year, Producing 2,700,000,000 Bushels, Worth $1,900,000,000 ~ 


BY PROF. P. G. HOLDEN 


Corn is king of all the crops. Over 
twenty per cent of all the improved 
farm land in the United States is an- 
nually devoted to the growing of corn. 
In the year 1914, 105,000,000 acres were 
planted to corn in this country, pro- 
ducing something like 2,700,000,000 
bushels, which brought the growers 
$1,900,000,000. For nearly fifty years 
the land planted to corn has been 
equal to if not greater than the acre- 
age of all the other cereal crops com- 
bined. 

Corn is the universal crop. In 1914 
the world’s crop of this cereal amount- 
ed to more than 3,500,000,000 bush- 
els, grown on 170,000,000 aeres of 
land. The United States produced 
two-thirds of this tremendous crop. 
In 1866, forty-nine years ago, corn 
brought the American farmers $411,- 
000,000, and for forty-nine years since 
that time, corn has steadily increased 
in acreage and value, never once fall- 
ing below the figures 
given. 

Wherever corn is 
grown, there you will 
find rich, prosperous 
communities. Corn is 
grown in every section 
of the United States. It 
was but a few years 
ago that we thought 
northern Iowa was too 
far north to produce 
profitable crops of corn, 
but South Dakota is 
now numbered among 
the corn growing states 
—with an annual yield 
of close to 75,000,000 
bushels. In 1913, Can- 
ada produced 17,000,000 
bushels. 

The annual corn crop 
exceeds cotton by near- 
ly a billion dollars. In 
1913 the cotton crop 





els from the Argentine Republic, South 
America. 

In the Argentine corn culture has 
in recent years made some very great 
strides. From 3,000,000 acres put in 
in 1900, the planting has been rapidly 
extended, and a recent estimate made 
by the Argentina Department of Agri- 
culture puts the land seeded for the 
crop maturing in the spring of 1914 
at 10,250,000 acres. 

Corn culture in Europe is largely 
centralized in a group of countries 
comprising Austria, Hungary, Rou- 
mania, Servia, Bulgaria, and in the 
southern governments of Russia. In 
this territory, upwards of 20,000,000 
acres are planted annually, and the 
norma! yield is approximately 500,000,- 
000 bushels. Over a million acres are 


devoted to growing this crop in the 





the plant are abnormally developed. 
The selection, in the case of corn, has 
been to secure more grain, not a great- 
er per cent of stalk. The result is 
that an ear of corn weighs as much 
as the stalk under ordinary conditions. 
When a highly bred plant is subjected 
to unfavorable or even to normal con- 
ditions, the first thing to suffer is that 
quality which has been most abnor- 
mally developed. In the case of corn, 
if the care is poor, we may obtain two- 
thirds of a crop of stalks, but less than 
one-half—possibly but one-third of a 
crop of grain. 

Corn requires much greater care to 
prevent deterioration than most other 
crops, since it is a comparatively new 
crop, as we know it today, and its 
characteristics have not been so thor- 
oughly fixed through centuries of 











of the United States 
brought in a total of 
$800,000,000; the hay 
crop, $797,000,000; the 
wheat crop, $610,000,- 
000; the oats crop, 
$440,000,000. Iowa and 
Illinois each put in 
about 10,000,000 acres 
annually to corn, each 
Producing from 300, 





Dots on the map _ indicate 
-corn produced in the United 
States by states. lowa leads 
by nearly 100,000,000 bushels. 











000,000 to 400,000,000 
bushels. 

Here are the figures on the corn 
crop by states, showing the production 
in bushels for 1914: 


aie Ais gists <i<rm Sree 389,424,000 


l. Iowa 
ee tah Sion Sexeits 5 2d 300,034,000 
@ NeDmAMIOR hc -0604.e0r.2% 178,992,000 
4. IRGIRU Ge 95.4000 <'dieeleb 163,317,000 
Be) MiGnOEl: Sect ostcc.cticu 159,016,000 
6. OWIGy oskateestsaateen 149,440,000 
is: DORRMeeciiccts. atsaeee 133,280,000 
M.. RADBAM Eas). c/s.d ne xr 115,956,000 
®. Kentuelty ...5..4sc0ss 94,900,000 
10. Minnesota ........... 89,046,000 
aa: “Dennheneae tn c-9ci 9 <tes 78,725,000 
12, South Dakota ........ 75,504,000 
13. Wisconsin ........... 68,850,000 
14. Pennsylvania ........ 61,446,000 
15. Michigan ............ 60,912,000 
16. Mississippi ,......... 60,606,000 
COU re vacnp soni 58,957,000 
18. North Carolina ...... 56,700,000 
19. Oklahoma ........... 56,430,000 
20. Alabama ............ 55,488,000 
my iy. ern 42,875,000 
i We ae 40,341,000 
23. Louisiana ...........- 39,273,000 
United States ....... 1,705,692,000 


notwithstanding the immense quan- 
= corn produced in this country, 
© imported in 1913, 5,000,000 bush- 





Philippines, and upwards of 130,000 
acres in Japan. We begin to realize 
what a great crop is corn when we 
learn that in 1914 the corn crop in 
the United States would build seven 
Panama canals. The Panama canal 
cost approximately $300,000,000, and 
is the greatest engineering feat of the 
age. The attention of the world has 
been attracted by its greatness, yet 
every year the farmers are growing 
a one and three-fourths billion dollar 
crop, and we hardly give it a second 
thought. 

The feeding of the corn crop is an- 
other important matter. There are 
about 100,000,000 people, and over 
200,000,000 farm animals in the Uni- 
ted States, including cattle, horses, 
mules, sheep and swine, that eat corn 
in some form every day in the year. 
Corn furnishes a great variety of feed 
and food for man and animal. Take 
away wheat, barley, rice and oats, and 
corn will completely substitute them 
all, supplying our needs with meal, 
hominy, syrup, starch, corn sugar, oil, 
alcohol, and one hundred and fifty 
other preparations. 

For centuries our domestic plants 
have been bred for certain purposes, 
and as a consequence certain parts of 














breeding, as have those of many of 
the grains, but for the same reason it 
is also much more susceptible to im- 
provement if it is given the proper 
treatment. 


By intelligent selection and breed- 
ing, corn has been improved in the 
past few years far beyond our great- 
est expectations. Corn is yet in the 
plastic stage of its development, and 
for that reason it adapts itself readily 
to new conditions, responds quickly to 
good treatment, and gives better re- 
turns for the efforts put into it than 
any other crop that grows. 


Upon the great fundamental law 
that “like produces like,” rests all hu- 
man progress. That “poor seed” 
means a “poor crop” no one will ques- 
tion; but it is not so fully recognized 
that unless great pains be taken to 
plant only the best seed, the crop will 
gradually deteriorate, or “run out,” as 
we often say. 


Corn has_ been taught, talked, 
preached, printed, painted, demon- 
strated and advertised in every agri- 
cultural country of the world. Thou- 
sands are teaching it today. Hun- 
dreds of corn demonstration trains 
have penetrated every section of the 
country in the past fifteen years. 








There are corn demonstration farms 
everywhere. Thousands of corn clubs 
have been organized, and are now at 
work. There are corn shows, corn pic- 
nics, corn growing contests, and corn 
schools; but still, with all of the work 
done by our educational institutions, 
bankers, manufacturers and farmers, 
for the improvement of corn, the aver- 
age per acre yield in the United States 
is less than twenty-six bushels—not 
half a crop. 

Poor seed is the greatest cause of 
the poor yield of corn. Just one small 
eight-ounce ear of corn added to each 
hill will raise the average in the Uni- 
ted States to fifty-two bushels per 
acre, double the yield and value of 
the crop, and add about $1,700,000,000 
to its total value. 

Summarizing the facts as given 
above we have the following state- 
ments: 

First—Corn from a standpoint of 
acreage yield and val- 
ue exceeds every other 
crop. 

Second—Every place 
that corn is grown, 
there you find high- 
priced land and pros- 
perous people. 

Third—No other crop 
can replace corn, but 
corn can readily take 
the place of any other 
grain crop. 

Fourth—Corn is put 
to a greater number 
of uses than any other 
crop that grows. 

Fifth—The possibili- 
ties are greater for the 
improvement of the 
yield and the quality 
of corn than they are 
in any other crop. 

The most important 


needs for a_ greater 
yield and a_ better 
quality of the corn 
grown are: 


First—Better care of 
the seed and more 
careful testing before 
planting. 

Second—The institu- 
tion of campaigns of 
education for the home 
consumption of home- 
grown corn, together 
with improved methods 
of cultivation and the organization of 
boys’ corn clubs, etc. 


Wheat On Sod Ground 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have twenty-two acres of land 
which has been in timothy for three 
years. How would it do to break this 
in September and sow to wheat? Some 
tell me that wheat does not do well 
on sod.” 

If our correspondent is willing to 
put the work on it he could perhaps 
prepare a good seed bed for wheat on 
land of this character, but it will take 
a lot of work. Winter wheat likes 2 
good seed bed which is firm beneath 
and mellow on top. The ideal seed 
bed is furnished by the corn field which 
has been well cultivated during the 
summer. If our correspondent desires 
to sow wheat on this field of timothy 
sod he should plow it as early as pos- 
sible, disking it two or three times be- 
fore plowing. After. plowing he 
should disk and harrow until he has 
the sod thoroughly broken up and a 
firm connection established between 
the upper and lower soils. It will take 
a lot of work, and he would do better 
to sow his wheat on ground which will 
be more easily prepared. 
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AceNTS Wantep—In many localities subscrip- 
tlons to Wallaces’ Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the per who act as club 





agents. Ifthere is no club agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, et« 
ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicite Frauds and trresponsible 
firms are not knowingly advertised, and we will! take 


it as a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the rellability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recogniz Wallaces’ 
Fariner as the best medium in the West through 
which to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date 
farmers Hates can be had on plication. No dis- 
ised advertisements are acc at any price. 
CoMMUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and a idresses must accompany all com- 
munications, although théy need not necessarily be 
published 




















PuoTrocrarnus of farm scenes are gladly received, 
and will be reproduced !f of general interest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory pla " 





Subscribers are at Hiberty to ask 
y phase of agricultural work, and 
yromptiy and carefully as posst- 
hey r We do not 


QUESTIONS- 










who are not subscribers. 








v 
g for information, always give name and 
postoffice address, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 
All correspondence should be directed to the paper 
and not to any individual connected with it. 
Entered at Des Motnes,lowa, as second-class matter. 


Copyright, 1915, by the Wallace Pub. 
« : 


o. The entire contents of each issue of Wallaces’ 


Farmer are copyrighted Ail persons are warned 
against reproducing any part without giving credit 


by adding “‘From Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia.” 
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Standardizing Farm Products 

The farmer has two main problems 

before him, production and marketing. 
The first is a comparatively easy prob- 
lem, though the farmer does not think 
so; the second is complex and difficult. 
The farmer and his family, with his 
past experience and observation, with 
the assistance of the college and ex- 
periment station, and, most of all, his 
agricultural papers, can solve the first 
problem with greater or less success, 
and with increasing success. 
n the second problem, he has to 
deal with a great many different peo- 
ple, with interests often conflicting. 
For example, he sells his wheat to the 
elevator, and gets, say, 75 cents. The 
elevator takes its profits, the railroad 
its, the miller takes his, the railroad 
takes another slice, the wholesaler 
takes his, the retailer his; then it goes 
to the baker. Out of this 75 cents’ 
worth of wheat the miller gets, say, 
thirty-five pounds of flour. Out of that 
the baker makes about forty-eight 
pounds of bread, and if his loaves 
weigh a pound, he gets 5 cents a pound 
for it. The ultimate consumer pays 
about $2.46 for the bread made from 
75 cents’ worth of wheat. Again, the 
farmer raises corn and sells it to the 
cannery. It costs the canner in corn 
and labor about 4 cents a can. He 
sells it for 5 cents, and the ultimate 
consumer pays 10 cents. And so with 
about everything the farmer raises and 
sells. 

We don’t intend to tackle this prob- 
lem of marketing. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has under- 
taken that in dead earnest, and with 
what success we shall see after a 
while. We intend to deal only with 
one part of it, that is, selling products 
to the elevator. Before we can get any 
distance with the problem of market- 
ing, we must begin with the farmer at 
the elevator. Before we can make 
any headway there, we must know 
just what we are selling. Take corn. 
It is the dry matter of corn plus a 
certain amount of fixed moisture—for 
No. 2 we believe it is 16 per cent. We 
are beginning to find out that there is 
corn and corn. Let’s look at it from 
the elevator man’s standpoint. Wheth- 
er a codperative or a line elevator, it’s 
business is to make money. The ele- 
vator man must sell corn according to 
grade. If he does not give every farm- 
er the same price for the same number 
of bushels, there’s going to be trouble. 
He will be accused of making flesh of 
one and fish of another. Therefore he 
figures out the average grade, and is 
likely to give every farmer the same 
price per bushel, without regard to the 
per cent of water. The farmer will not 
get his own until he sells dry matter, 
not absolutely dry matter, for all corn 
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contains more or less water, but air- 
dry matter. He must fix a standard. 

One time we grew a lot of wheat 
that had weed seed in it, plenty of it. 
We told the tenant that we were 
ashamed to put wheat of that kind on 
the market, and asked him to run it 
through a fanning mill. He refused, 
saying: “What's the use? All wheat 
goes at the same price. I'll get just 
as much for this wheat as if there were 
no weed seed in it.” Perhaps he was 
right about this, possibly not; but from 
the fact that the elevator man must 
necessarily clean his wheat before he 
puts it on the market, we suspect he 
was right about it, and that the ele- 
vator man wouid cut the price enough 
to make him good, and be sure that 
he allowed enough. He would take no 
chances. 

Every product of the farm has to go 
through much the same process. There 
was a time when steers were bought 
according to age—calves, yearlings, 
two’s and three’s. If we sold them by 
weight, they were guessed off or 
lumped off—and the buyer knew how 
to guess low enough. He knew more 
about it than the farmer did. Inasmuch 
as cattle were about the same grade, 
as they were raised in about the same 
way, and had much the same treat- 
ment, there was no very great injus- 
tice in that. But we came to a time 
when we found that there were steers 
and steers, that there were cows and 
cows. We then determined two things 
—the quantity by the scales and the 
quality by our judgment, and settled 
the difference in price per pound. 

We remember the time when all but- 
ter was sold at the same price at the 
store, no matter who made it, or 
whether it was good, bad or indiffer- 
ent. The poor butter-maker was the 
gainer, the good butter-maker the suf- 
ferer. By and by we got the Babcock 
tester. Then we began to sell to the 
creamery for butter-fat and to the 
cheese factory for butter-fat and total 
solids. 

There was a time when eggs were 
eggs; in fact. they are yet in most 
places. We have not progressed far 
enough to sell eggs by weight, and 
only here and there are they sold by 
color, size and degree of freshness. 
Naturally, the farmer does not care to 
try to raise big eggs, as he gets no 
more for them than for small ones, 
He is not so particular about them 
being fresh either, because the buyer 
will discount on the price he pays any- 
way, to guard against loss from poor 
eggs. The farmer always gets the 
worst of it on that. 

We mention these things to show 
the necessity of standardizing every- 
thing we sell. Coéperation, which is 
about the best way to sell grain, will 
not be effective until we first standard- 
ize the product and then sell accord- 
ing to standard. It is going to be a 
difficult matter, but it will have to be 
done before the good farmer gets what 
is coming to him, and the poor farmer, 
who furnishes an inferior quality of 
anything, will get no more than is 
rightfully coming to him. The place 
to begin anything is at the commence- 
ment; and the commencement in this 
case is the standardizing of farm prod- 
ucts. 





The Mexican Situation 


The Mexicans do not seem to be 
losing any sleep through worry as to 
what President Wilson is likely to do. 
A couple of months since, the presi- 
dent issued a note in which he inti- 


mated that unless something should be 
done soon by the Mexicans to bring 
about order in that country, the Uni- 
ted States might be constrained to 
take a hand. Conditions since that 
time have grown steadily worse. The 
marauding bands are taking the food, 
and thousands of women and children 
are starving. If thé truth were known, 
it probably would be found that con- 
ditions in Mexico are as bad as in 
Belgium. General Villa, the leader 
who has until recently seemed most 
likely to succeed, and to whom Presi- 
dent Wilson has evidently pinned his 
faith, when addressing a gathering of 
foreign merchants in Chihuahua last 
week, said that the American govern- 
ment could go to a place which is a 
good deal hotter than it has been in 
the corn beit this summer. Zapata, 
one of Villa’s generals, permitted his 
followers to assault an American who 
was carrying diplomatic correspond- 
ence, and himself destroyed the corre- 
spondence, with the remark that the 





Americans were fools. Fighting is go- 
ing on along the United States border, 
and our troops are stationed there, 
with instructions to fire upon the Mex- 
icans if any of their bullets come over 
the line. 

It is a bad situation, and the prob- 
ability that before long we will be 
taking a hand seems to be growing 
stronger. It is quite possibile that some 
incident along the border may at any 
time precipitate a conflict between the 
Mexicans and the United States 
trocps. Perhaps President Wilson is 
waiting for some such excuse. Hope 
that the Mexicans will be able to work 
out of their difficulties unaided seems 
to be futile. 





Concerning Winter Wheat 


A little less than a year ago, after 
the war broke out, and the price of 
wheat rose by leaps and bounds, we 
advised our farmers to sow a little 
more wheat, increasing their acreage 
not more than 10 per cent, but not to 
plow up their pastures and put them 
into winter wheat simply because 
there was a war in Europe. Specula- 
tion as to the duration of the war or 
its effects updn our markets is the 
wildest kind of speculation. No doubt, 
so long as it lasts there will be a de- 
mand for wheat, all the wheat we can 
spare them; but if the Dardanelles are 
opened up or provision is made for 
the transportation of Russian grain 
through the Balkans to the Mediter- 
ranean, there may be a drop in the 
price. In fact, it is seldom advisable 
for the farmer to make any very great 
change in the extent of farming opera- 
tions which he has found profitable in 
the past. 

We make the same suggestion this 
year. What we are most concerned 
about is that the farmer who grows 
wheat—and winter wheat can be grown 
all over the corn belt, if the practice 
of growing it is undertaken carefully 
and not too large an acrcage at once— 
shall grow it in the right way. Hence 
we offer some suggestions: 

First, make a careful selection of 
your land. Don’t expect to grow a big 
crop of winter wheat on land that has 
lost much of its fertility. You can’t 
make something out of nothing. If 
the land is thin and you must grow 
some kind of grain, better grow rye. 
If you take a corn field, the next im- 
portant thing is the preparation ofthe 
seed bed. If the land is to be plowed, 
it should be done as early as possible, 
and as deep as you can conveniently. 
A little deeper than before is probably 
the best suggestion in this line. It 
should be plowed early, so that it may 
have time to settle and get the proper 
solidity cr hardness in the lower part 
of the seed bed. 

The next thing in importance is to 
get the right kind of wheat. We be- 
lieve it will pay the farmer who grows 
wheat to any great extent to buy a 
bushel of the very best seed wheat for 
his locality that can be found. The 
experiment stations: are gradually se- 
lecting and improving it, and a man 
can afford to pay a good, big price for 
a bushel for seed the next year. If 
you sow your own wheat, see that it 
is the very best that you have. In our 
boyhood days, the best acre or two of 
wheat was kept for seed. It was al- 
lowed to stand in the shock till thor- 
oughly dry, and then was threshed 
with a flail and tramped out by horses, 
thus avoiding the cracking of grains in 
the threshing machines nm: use at that 
time. At any rate, take the best you 
have, put it through a fanning mill, 
and sow the best grains of this best. 

Another important matter is the 
time of sowing. That will be deter- 
mined by latitude. The sowing of 
wheat can not well be delayed later 
than the 15th of September in the lati- 
tude of northern Iowa, later south in 
that state, and still later in Missouri, 
Kansas and Nebraska. Make it as late 
as is safe, in order to avoid the Hes- 
sian fly. 

If your corn field is rich land, and 
has been thoroughly worked, and the 
corn harvested for the silo or in the 
shock, it is hard to prepare a better 
seed bed for wheat than this. Where 
drills are in general use, it should be 
put in with a disk drill. Where there 
are more or less weeds in the corn 
ground, some form of disk drill should 
by all means be used, for the reason 
that the disk drill will sow in weeds 
and cover completely. Unless the 
weeds are very heavy, we would not 
give them any further preparation. 








There may be conditions under which 
it will be neecssary to disk after thg 
corn stalks are removed, but our ey. 
perience has been that weeds do ng 
particular damage in winter wheat. I¢ 
the season is late, they will help tg 
furnish winter protection and be g 
benefit rather than a disadvantage, 


What to Do With the Alfalfa 
Crop 


In the semi-arid section, where eith. 
er sub-irrigation or irrigation from 
streams is possible, the big problem 
with alfalfa growers is not the grow. 
ing of the crop, nor the curing, but 





| what to do with it after it is grown, 


It must either be fed on the farm or 
shipped away. If shipped away, it 
must be baled. Baling is an expensive 
proposition, and adds nothing to the 
food value of the alfalfa. In fact, it 
involves considerable loss, especially 
in the leaves, which are the best part 
of the alfalfa plant. Shipping a bulky 
crop like alfalfa, even when baled, 
means heavy freights and a high cost 
to the consumer, which tend to de 
erease consumption, as do all high 
costs. 

Evidently, the thing to do with al 
falfa is to feed it, and this will be 
done to an increasing extent each year, 
The section in which most of the al- 
falfa is grown grows a great deal of 
our live stock, particularly cattle and 
sheep. Hence, it is safe to assume 
that each year an increasing per cent 
of the live stock grown in the country 
will be wintered on alfalfa. For two 
or three years the great markets and 
packing centers have been receiving 
hay fattened cattle, fattened mostly 
on alfalfa. A very large per cent of 
the sheep grown on the range are fat- 
tened on western alfalfa, and the num- 
ber will increase from year to year. 

In a word, by reason of the ease with 
which alfalfa is grown, and its high 
feeding value, the live stock feeding in- 
dustry is being extended more and 
more to the west, where alfalfa is 
grown, which means that fewer cattle 
and sheep will go east as feeders. Even 
now, due to the scarcity of feeders, 
the price is so nearly the price of corn 
fed beef that the profit is growing less 
and less every year. 

Alfalfa growing anywhere and every- 
where logically leads .to live stock 
growing or feeding. For example, ifa 
farmer is growing alfalfa in the corn 
belt, in excess of the capacity of the 
live stock on hand to eat it, to grow 
alfalfa with profit he must increase his 
live stock. Say the farmer has twenty 
acres of alfalfa this year, harvested, as 
the first and second cuttings in the 
humid section have been, in weather 
where it was almost impossible to 
cure it. If he has live stock, he can 
put this first cutting in the silo. It 
will not make the best silage, but it 
will make excellent feed, and have far 
more feeding value if put in the silo 
than if it stood a week or more with 
continuous rains. 

But suppose he has no silo, and 
finds that his alfalfa is being spoiled 
day after day. He must get it off the 
land. If he has live stock, he can haul 
it off his land onto a pasture, let the 
cattle eat what they will, and let the 
rest remain as a mulch, a mulch of 
high manurial value. 

So, whether east or west, if you are 
growing alfalfa, sooner or later youl 
will be obliged to grow live stock; and 
this is one good feature of alfalfa 
farming. For upon the growth of live 
stock at a profit largely depends the 
permanence of our soil fertility. For 
tunately, with alfalfa we can grow 
live stock cheaper than with any other 
crop we can grow. For an acre of 
alfalfa will give more feeding value 
than an acre of corn on the same kind 
of land. But to feed alfalfa with profit 
you must grow a crop to balance it; 
and for this corn is the best crop. 50 
with corn, alfalfa and a manure spreae 
er—and perhaps after a while a trac 
tor may have to be added—you have 
the conditions on which profitable 
farming, whether east or west, W 
depend. 





An Iowa subscriber writes that he 
wishes to use some goats for clearing 
some brush land. Wolves in that 
neighborhood have bothered sheep more 
or less, and he wants to know whether 
they are likely to bother the goats. 
any of our subscribers have had expe 
rience on this subject, we should like 
to hear from them. 
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A Typical Country Church 


While we do not have definite sta- 
tistics covering the entire country, the 
surveys that have been made seem to 
indicate that around one-third of the 
churches in the open country have died 
in the last fifteen or twenty years, that 
another third are dying, that here and 
there is one decidedly prosperous, and 
the rest not more than holding their 
own. An Illinois subscriber, in writ- 
jing to us for some information, gives 
us, unintentionally, and not for publi- 
cation, a brief history of his own 
church, as follows: 

“During the eighties, the tide of emi- 
gration to Kansas reduced the mem- 
pership of this church to a mere hand- 
ful, and it became impossible to sup- 
port a regular pastor. Finally the 
church doors were closed, and re- 
mained so for four years; no service 
of any kind. Bats and mice and spar- 
rows made it their abode, and for some 
time a bunch of gamblers took quar- 
ters therein and held midnight ses- 
sions, unbeknownst to the members. 
Finally a young minister with a true 
spirit to do good, and to gain experi- 
ence in Christian work, came along 
and got the church on its feet, in 
the later nineties. In general, the 
church has progressed since that day, 
but for the last six years it has been 
difficult to have a regular pastor. The 
last two we have had have not helped 
the church much. As I look at it, the 
pastors are not wholly to blame. The 
presbytery is somewhat to blame in 
sending us unsuitable men, and I think 
they see it now. In the past year there 
has been much friction, and it will take 
time and good work to straighten it 


We publish this because, while all 
congregations do not have this exact 
experience, in a general way this tells 
the story. The causes of the decline 
of the church in the open country away 
from towns, as incidentally pointed out 
in this letter, are primarily economic, 
due to the great decline in strictly ru- 
ral population, due to the scattering of 
this population from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and the lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico. The decline, we think, has 
been more rapid in the last fifteen or 
twenty years, due to the advance in 
the price of land and the movement of 
farmers to town, and to the west, the 
south, the northwest, and Canada, in 
search of cheaper lands. It takes very 
little of this emigration of men of sub- 
stance to so weaken a congregation 
that it can no longer keep the serv- 
ices of a pastor the whole time. He 
then divides himself between two, 
three or four congregations, and of ne- 
cessity lives in town. The Sabbath 
school begins to decline. The prayer- 
meeting becomes a memory, and the 
people do not have living in their midst 
a forceful Christian man, whose busi- 
hess it is to guide the congregation by 
example and precept. 

What can be done? We know of but 
cne method, one which denominations 
or sects will not adopt until they are 
obliged to do so: namely, to make the 
church a community church, to quit 
talking about the things that divide 
cifferent sects and denominations, and 
to lay emphasis on the great essentials 
cn which they all agree. This will not 
avail much unless we put the teach- 
ings of the Master into practice by 
working for the development of a bet- 
ter life in the community, broadening 
our conception of Christianity, taking 
it to inelude better farming, better 
Sports, a better social life, with partic- 
ular reference to the tenant, to the 
hired hand, to the man in trouble— 
whether financial or otherwise. A great 
many congregations have done this. 
They have broadened their conception 
of the teachings of the Master, and 
broadened their field of work, and 
these congregations are prospering. 

The experience of our correspond- 
ent’s church in changing pastors for 
the worse can be duplicated in almost 
every county. A Methodist, for ex- 
ample, with a broad vision, is sent to 
eld He follows the methods of the 
Master, and endeavors, not directly to 
make Methodists, but Christians. Nat- 
urally, the church prospers. We know 
cf one man who built up a country 
church to a very high degree of effi- 
ral When he left for a city pulpit, 

at congregation was regarded as a 
_ blessing, because, being strong, 
P made a fit place +o which to send in- 
et men. Finally it went back to 
0 the same condition in which our 

at found it years ago. 

he energetic pastor in the open 








country, who will broaden his vision 
of Christianity to human life and hy- 
man needs, who will link himself up 
with the good things of the commu- 
nity, with the school teachers, the co- 
operative organizations, the rural work 
of the Young Men’s and Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Associations, the ex- 
tension work of the agricultural col- 
lege, and, with the help of these or- 
ganizations, exemplify the teachings of 
Jesus in their application to every-day 
life, will succeed. But the man who 
thinks only of his own sect and his 
own creed, whether written or unwrit- 
ten, and who makes it his first aim to 
get members for his own church in- 
stead of to make strong Christians, 
that man will fail, or at least not meet 
with any great measure of success in 
building up the life of his community. 





Alfalfa Curing Experience 


The increasing acreage of alfalfa in 
the humid section east of the Missouri 
river, makes it desirable that we 
should add to our store of knowledge 
concerning the most practicable meth- 
ods of preserving the hay, especially 
under weather conditions such as we 
are having this year. When we have 
good haying weather, it is not much of 
a trick to cure alfalfa into the finest 
quality of hay, but when we have 
catchy weather with occasional heavy 
rains which fill the ground with water, 
which produces a high degree of hu- 
midity, it is a task to perplex the most 
ingenious of men. We should like, 
therefore, to hear from every reader 
who has met the conditions this year 
with a fair degree of success. We 
should like especially to have the ex- 
perience of any who have tried pre- 
serving alfalfa in the silo, and of any 
who have tried piling up the green or 
wet hay in large stacks. Full reports 
along the lines indicated will be help- 
ful to others. 

There is work for the experiment 
stations -to do in this direction. The 
value of alfalfa in the humid section 
is now thoroughly established. We can 
not expect to be able to make as fine 
a quality of hay as they make in the 
west, but in average seasons we can 
cure it very well. In seasons like 
this, however, we should know the 
best way to handle it. Some experi- 
ments in preserving alfalfa in the silo 
and in making stack silage of it where 
there is no silo might give us the in- 
formation we need. 





The Farmer’s Vacation 


The business man, the professional 
man, even the girl in the kitchen of 
the city home, expects a vacation. And 
they take it, and wisely, too, when 
work is slack, which usually means at 
the time when the farmer has pressing 
business of his own to occupy all his 
time. The farmer is made of the same 
clay as the business and professional 
man. He needs a vacation; but he 
can’t take it when the city people usu- 
ally take theirs. 

Some tell us that the best way to 
take a vacation is to take it piecemeal. 
We believe that is true in a great many 
cases. The farmer can take his vaca- 
tion piecemeal; and the first two 
pieces may well be his county and 
state fair. Wise people, when they 
take a vacation, undertake to combine 
mental and physical improvement with 
rest. In fact, the best vacation for the 
man who labors with his mind is not to 
do nothing, but to have a change of 
work, and part of it physical exercise. 
We have never yet had a real vacation 
in which we did not work as hard as 
we do at home, but in a different way, 
and we believe that is the way to get 
the most good out of a vacation. 

The farmer who takes a day or two 
off to attend his county fair, and a 
week off to attend his state fair, has 
not only a good opportunity to see ac- 
quaintances and friends, which is per- 
haps the best part of a vacation, but 
of looking at his business from a new 
point of view. He gets new ideas 
about live stock, about grains, about 
crops, about farm management. There 
is no place where he can do this bet- 
ter than at the state fair. 

All these fairs have largely a farm 
crowd. In all of them the farm inter- 
ests are predominant. The state fair 
is the best place to study farmers as a 
whole, to get their point of view, to 
catch their spirit, to learn to under- 
stand them. It is quite as important 
for farmers to understand each other 
as it is that they understand the peo- 





ple in the town, and even more so. In 
fact, much of the dissatisfaction of 
farmers with farm life would disap- 
pear if they learned to understand each 
other. They lack the spirit of com- 
radery, of companionship, which is 
quite as essential in order that farm- 
ers get along with each other as it is 
for the business and professional men. 

We suggest, therefore, that you make 
your plans to attend the state fair. The 
Iowa fair is the first, beginning on 
August 25th. Let us hope that the 
rain will let up, so that threshing will 
be out of the way; that there may be 
a let-up in this hard, aggravating work 
that we have had in much of our ter- 
ritory during this summer of 1915. 

We hear people say: “We never 
had such a summer before.” That’s a 
mistake. We have, and have forgotten 
all about it. We wish some of our 
readers would tell us just where to 
find that description of a wet harvest 
in Shakespeare’s time. We would like 
to publish it, and furnish another proof 
that “there is no new thing under the 
sun.” 

In planning to attend the fair, don’t 
forget the boy and the girl. Don’t be 
afraid that something will happen to 
them, if you can’t go along. They will 
perhaps learn more at the fair than 
you will. Don’t let your girl go with- 
out proper’ attendance, however, and 
about the best attendance she can have 
is a brother on whom she can rely, 
and who, in the spirit of true chivalry, 
will give her the protection a brother 
owes to his sister, and that every farm- 
born young man owes to any farm- 
born girl. 





Mowing Pastures 

It may seem a very ungracious 
thing just now (August ist) when 
farmers in the southern half of our 
territory are deeply discouraged over 
harvesting and threshing their crops 
and making hay, to suggest any new 
line of work, especially one to which 
they are not accustomed. Farmers 
have not been accustomed to mowing 
their pastures, but rather have al- 
lowed them to grow up in weeds; and 
they have not been accustomed to put 
such a seeding of grass on their pas- 
tures, either at the time of sowing or 
afterwards, as to insure such a stand 
of grass that the weeds will not grow. 
For’ not all pastures are weedy, and 
not all parts of some pastures. The 
perfect blue grass sod will keep out 
new weeds, but the weeds will keep 
on growing. The more rain, the more 
weeds; and grass will not grow where 
weeds are growing. Either it will be 
strong enough to smother out the 
weeds in their beginning, or the weeds 
will be strong enough to smother out 
the grass. Weeds are wholy unprofit- 
able to the farmer. 

We have no doubt that many of our 
readers, especially in the southern part 
of our territory, in the trying times 
through which they are passing, have 
said: If I can’t put up the hay that is 
down, I'll just turn the boy or the 
hired hand or myself loose in that 
meadow with the mower, and at least 
prevent re-seeding the ground with 
weeds that will give trouble by and by. 

Farmers are up against a good many 
serious problems, and one of them is 
to get enough grass in the pasture to 
make enough beef to pay rent for it. 
It makes a good deal of difference 
whether you need two acres of pasture 
to keep a steer, or can do it just as 
well on one acre, or even on an acre 
and a half. This can not be done if 
weeds are allowed to take the place of 
grass. 

We have talked a good deal about 
this in times past: that grass needs 
cultivation as really as corn does; that 
a good stand of grass will keep down 
weeds, and that blue grass pastures 
frequently need re-seeding to clover. 
Therefore we refer to it again, even 
though the time seems to be inappro- 
priate. The fact remains that weeds 
can not grow in a full stand of grass, 
that weeds will occupy all vacant 
spaces, and that if future trouble is to 
be avoided, they must not be allowed 
to go to seed. And yet we are satis- 
fied that, especially in the blue grass 
sections of the country, there will be 
more ragweed in some fields and some 
parts of other fields than there is blue 
grass. A little ragweed may be good 
for sheep as medicine, but the fox-tail, 
mullein, tansy and other weeds that 
infest pastures must ever be wholly 
unprofitable. Therefore, mow your 
pastures as soon as you can do it with- 
out neglecting more important work. 





Bee-Keeping 

A subscriber who is evidently a be- 
ginner in bee-keeping, asks us some 
questions, which we answer in their 
order: 

(1) “What is the difference be- 
tween the Italian bee and the wild 
bee?” 

The common black bee often found 
wild is smaller than the Italian bee. It 
is black in color, nervous, fussy, easily 
frightened. It is a good honey-maker, 
but a poor housekeeper. The Italian 
bee is larger, and has three distinct 
yellow bands. It is quiet, sensible, not 
easily frightened, sticks well on the 
comb when you are examining it. It 
is a good housekeeper—that is, it 


keeps all the waste material of the 
hive cleaned out. It is less subject to 
attacks by worms than the poor house- 
keeper, the black bee. 

(2) “How many times will they 
swarm in a year?” 

As often as the hive is over-crowded, 
usually once, sometimes twice. Some- 
times they get the swarming fever and 
swarm themselves out. The third 
swarm and all after that should be put 
back in the original hive. To cure 
them of the swarming’ fever, cut out 
all the queen cells you may find, leav- 
ing them one queen. 

(3) “When they are swarming, what 
is the best way to stop them from go- 
ing away?” 

There is no best way. If they have 
picked out a home and cleaned it up, 
they will usually go to it. If not, they 
will alight as soon as the queen gets 
tired, and wait until they make up 
their minds as to where they want 
their future home to be. Rattling tin 
pans and flashing light from a mirror 
into the swarm is simply an attempt 
to imitate thunder and lightning, and 
make them belicve it is going to rain 
and that they had better stop where 
they are. If the swarm is the second 
swarm, and they have an active young 
queen, who can fly any distance, and 
they have a mind to go away, they will 
go, and you may as well let them. Pos- 
sibly they might be confused by throw- 
ing dust among them, but we doubt it. 

(4) “What 1s the best time of day 
to take the honey from them?” 

In the middle of the day, when most 
of the older bees are out in the field. 
This is the best time to handle bees 
with any object in view. The hotter 
the day, the better. Don’t bother bees 
on a cool day, nor in the evening, nor 
on a wet day. If your srrplus honey 
is in supers above the hive all you 
need to do is to blow a little smoke 
among them—the less the better. Or 
you can simply take off the frame, 
carry it some distance away, and put 
it in a dark place, leaving an opening 
for the bees to get out. Bee-keepers 
have a very simple patented device 
which makes removing the honey an 
easy matter. If you are extracting 
honey, and have to go into the hive, 
take a warm, clear day, confuse the 
bees by blowing a little smoke into the 
hive, take out the combs, uncap them, 
extract the honey, and put the combs 
back. Don’t-extract any honey from 
the brood chamber. 

(5) “What is the best thing to do 
for a bee-sting?” 

Forget it. If you can’t do that, put 
a little ammonia on it. Ts avoid being 
stung, don’t go into the hive until you 
have disturbed the bees. Wait a bit 
until they fill themselves with honey. 
When full, the bee can’t very well sting 
and usually does not want to. There 
are always guards about the hive, and 
they will probably get after you. If 
you are nervous, put on a veil. 

If you have good control of your 
nerves, and don’t strike at them, bees 
are not likely to sting you. But if you 
don’t have control of yourself, and al- 
low some to sting you, you had better 
get away, for the smell of the poison 
makes them furious. If you handle 
your bees quietly, you are not likely to 
get stung. Be as quiet in your mo- 
tions as possible, and in no event 
strike at them. If you do, you deserve 
to be stung. Every person has his own 
peculiar odor, however, and there are 
some persons whose odor is offensive 
to bees. People who have an odor 
about them that bees don’t like had 
better not try to keep bees. Bee-stings 
are not dangerous unless they strike a 
vein. Some persons, however, are pe- 
culiarly susceptible to the sting or bite 
of any kind of an insect. Such people 
had better not bother with bees. 
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J J o 
Gains in Hogging Down Corn 

From twenty-five acres of corn which 
would go about forty bushels to the 
acre, L. M, Laflen, of Vernon county, 
Missouri, got a total hog gain of 14,120 
pounds last year. Each acre produced 
a gain of 564 pounds. The first bunch 
of hogs were turned in the field on 
August 25th, and from that time until 
about the first of January. The corn 
Was gone by January 16th, 

Mr. Laflen’s record, showing dates 
when turned on corn, type of hogs, 
weights, etc., is as follows: 

TURNED IN CORN FIELD. 
August 25th—51 head of fall 


SRE WOME. onc cscccacesn 9,490 
August 25th—85 spring pigs, 
SAR ea re - 4,580 
November 17th-—4 old sows, 


DE sevicS>capeunes cnaaes« 180 
December 7th—1 old sow, weight 250 
January 7th—1l stag, weight.... 460 


Total, 142 head, weight....... 15,910 
TAKEN OUT OF CORN. 
September 15th—47 fall shotes, 





Te, Sin naseeeue nee 11,160 
November lith—4 fall shotes, 

DEE sGentspoeedsnisousacn ,360 
November 11th—58 spring pigs, 

ee 10,140 


October ist—1 boar pig, weight 130 
January 14th—1 shote (killed), 
weight 
January 14th—2 gilts, weight.... 360 
January 16th—23 shotes, weight 3,910 





January 16th—5 sows, weight... 2,250 
January 16th—1 stag, weight... 6500 
Total, 142 head, weight....... 30,030 


Besides the corn, the hogs ate a ton 
of tankage. Mr. Laflen bought it from 
a local packing plant before the grease 
had been pressed out, and he says it 
contained lumps as large as one’s head. 
It cost him $25 a ton. From each bush- 
el of corn with the tankage he made 
his hogs gain 14.12 pounds. Assuming 
a valuation of $6.30 a hundred for the 
hogs, they returned him 86 cents per 
bushel for the corn. With corn at 78 
cents a bushel, and the tankage atthe 
price he paid, Mr. Laflen produced 100 
pounds of hog gain at a cost of $5.40. 


The Cost of Hay 


The hay crop is an uncertain propo- 
sition. It is so uncertain that we ven- 
ture to say that only a few of our read- 
ers have any idea as to what their av- 
erage ton of hay costs. To set our 
subscribers to thinking, we submit the 
following rough estimates as to the 
cost of putting up hay in different 
ways: 

Cost of one acre, yielding one ton, 
put up with hay loader and unloaded 
by hand into mow— 

Mowing (five-foot mower)— 
Hours of man labor.......... 
Hours of horse labor ......... 

Raking— 
 —=ae 
Hours of horse labor ......... 

Tedding, turning by hand, or other 

miscellaneous items often 
made necessary by uncertain- 
ty of weather— 

Hours of man labor .......... 

Hours of horse labor ......... 
Loading with hay loader and put- 

ting in barn by hand— 

Hours of man labor .......... 5.0 

Hours of horse labor ......... 5.0 
Total— 

7 man hours (at 20 cents)...$1.40 

9 horse hours (at 10 cents)... .90 
ele EEE ELE TEE 65 
Oe: DAMN kis cane susccewds .60 





bo 
on mt 


mee 





Total cost (excluding rent) per 
acre or per ton in barn..... $3.55 





Cost of one acre, yielding one ton, 
put up with hay loader and unloaded 
with fork or sling into barn— 
Mowing, raking, etc.— 

rey ere 2.0 

Horse hours ~~ -—- 
Loading with hay loader and un- 

loading with fork or sling— 


ee ee 


ee 4.0 

SD DOD Eek x dpades sc -ceean 4.0 
Total— 

6 man hours (at 20 cents)....$1.20 

8 horse hours (at 10 cents)... .80 
PEOERINETY BRE oss ivieescswckecs 80 
SC C0 EN ove d kcauccw chen <x .60 





Total cost (excluding rent), per 
acre or ton in barn.......... $3.40 





Cost of one acre, yielding one ton, 
stacked in field by hand— 





| 


| 





Mowing, raking, etc— 
hours 


Man pebbeeweweed cos ae 

Horse hours .........00- siton See 
Stacking by hand— 

Se ES. Siow oe de bis ose pede 

ee eee cao Re 
Total— . 


7 man hours (at 20 cents)....$1.4 
9 horse hours (at 10 cents)... .90 


Machinery cost .......... Sawa Gs 45 
Total (excluding rent), per acre 
OF Ck BR GIRO: <0. scscccsne .$2.75 





Cost per acre or ton stacked in field 
with buck rake— 


Horse hours ........ poeeeeus - . 
Stacking— 
ee ee eee ee 


5 man hours (at 20 cents)... .$1.00 
7 horse hours (at 10 cents)... .70 
eT eee r TTT er 65 





Total cost (excluding rent), per 
acre or ton in stack.........$2.35 





These estimates are made on the as- 
sumption that about four men and four 
horses are available when the work is 
most rushing. With a large force and 
a large acreage, it might be possible 
to put up a ton with a little less labor. 
With a larger yield per acre, the labor 
required per ton would be less. 

Will our readers please criticise 
these estimates, and if their experi- 
ence indicates any modifications, we 
would be glad to hear from them. 


Potato “‘Seed’’ Bolls 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a potato vine which grew 
sort of a bulb near the blossoms. I 
have been told that if these bulbs are 
sown, they will produce a new variety 
of potato. Please tell me about these 
bulbs or seeds and how to plant them.” 

The bulb our correspondent refers 
to is a berry containing potato “seeds.” 
There are from 100 to 300 seeds in a 
bulb. These are the true potato seed, 
although tubers are commonly referred 
to as seed. The production of new 
varieties, resulting from planting these 
seeds, is fascinating work, but results 
are slow and uncertain. 

If our correspondent cares to experi- 
ment along this line, he should squeeze 
the seeds out of the bulb and dry them. 
They should be kept in a dry place. If 
left in the berry, they are apt to de- 
cay, and might not grow. Next Febru- 
ary, he should plant these seeds :n the 
hot house or in boxes similar tu those 
used for starting tomato plants. Give 
them more room as needed, and as 
soon as all danger of frost is past and 
the ground is thoroughly warmed up, 
transplant them to the open field. The 
rows should be about thirty inches 
apart, and the plants spaced twelve 
inches within the rows. This gives 
room for good cultivation. During the 
summer keep the patch free from 
weeds and cultivate frequently. 

Tubers from each plant must be kept 
separate. In choosing the plants to 
save from, the usual method is to give 
preference to the vines that produce 
the most tubers rather than to the 
ones which have the largest tubers. 
The vines may reach full size the first 
and second years, but it is seldom the 
tubers reach their full development be- 
fore the third season. There are ex- 
ceptions, however, the Burbank reach- 
ing full size the same year it was first 
grown from seed. By selection and 
weeding out each year, only the prom- 
ising varieties are saved. 

Tubers from each plant must be kept 
separate. At digging time, probably 
one-half or more of the plants can be 
discarded as worthless. The ones saved 
are planted in separate rows the sec- 
ond year. It is best to plant them in 
a garden or small patch where they 
can be given careful attention in pro- 
tecting them from weeds, bugs and 
blights. At the end of the season the 
most promising varieties are again 
saved and kept separate. One should 
keep only those which seem worthy of 
a trial under field conditions. For the 
final try-out there should be at least a 
peck of each variety. Any varieties 
which have proved themselves valu- 
able may be given names. 

As explained in a previous para- 
graph, success in the production of 
new varieties is most uncertain, espe- 
cially when no attention has been giv- 
en to the vines on which the bolls were 
grown. Little headway is made in 











breeding live stock unless good sires 
are mated with dams of desirable 
quality. The offspring from mating 
serubs, both of which may be in poor 
condition, may not be so desirable as 
either of the parents. The same is 
true in raising potatoes from the seeds. 
If the bolls were produced on vines of 
exceptional merit, and the variety was 
a good yielder with high eating qual- 
ity, one may bring about an improve- 
ment by growing the seeds as suggest- 
ed. The ordinary potato grower, how- 
ever, had best be contented hy letting 
experienced breéders do che experi- 
menting. The Burbank potato, which 
has been so popular and is row a fa- 
vorite in some potato growing sections, 
had its origin in an Early Rose seed 
boll away back in 1871. The famous 
plant breeder noticed the boll on one 
of his Early Rose vines, and when 
ready to pick, he saved the seeds, Out 
of this seed boll he got twenty-six new 
varieties, one of which produced long, 
white tubers, all uniform in size and 
of superior quality. That was the only 
one worth saving, and it seems to be 
thriving today as well as it did forty 
years ago. 





Rye 

A northeastern Iowa correspondent 
writes: 

“I am going to sow some rye this 
fall, and as I have never raised any, I 
would like some information. How 
should the seed bed be prepared? At 
what time should the rye be sown? 
How much seed would you use per 
acre on rather poor land? What vari- 
ety is best for this climate? The 
ground on which I am going to sow 
rye is in stubble at present.” 


If our correspondent wishes to pre- 
pare an ideal seed bed for his rye, he 
should plow the stubble at the earliest 


possible moment, and follow with a 
disk or harrow. It is important in the 
case of both winter wheat and rye to 
plow the stubble as early as possible 
after the shocks of the preceding crop 
have been taken off. After plowing, a 
disking or harrowing should be given 
once every week or two, or often 
enough to break the crust and kill 
sprouting weeds. 

Through the central part of the corn 
belt, rye may be seeded any time from 
the last week in August till the latter 
part of October. If it is desired to 
use the rye for fall pasture, it should 
be seeded before the middle of Sep- 
tember. For grain, the second week 
in September is a good time to sow. 
Five to eight pecks of rye are seeded 
per acre, the larger amount being used 
when the rye is to be pastured. On 
ordinary soil, where the rye is not to 
be pastured, six pecks per acre is gen- 
erally an abundance. So little work 
has been done with varieties of rye 
that we have no preference, and ad- 
vise our correspondent to buy what- 
ever sort he can get most convenient- 
ly. If possible, he should get Minne- 
sota or Wisconsin grown seed. 





Rye for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

.“Which is the cheaper feed for 40 to 
100-pound shotes, corn at 80 cents per 
bushel, or rye at 65 cents? The rye 
is very dry, old rye, and the corn is 
somewhat chaffy. I should like a com- 
parison of the available protein and 
fat in corn and rye.” 


With feed at the prices mentioned, 
we would try to get as much rye as 
possible into these shotes, and save 
corn. The analyses of corn and rye 
are very similar. Rye contains about 
2 per cent more protein, 2 per cent 
more carbohydrates, and 3 per cent 
less fat. On the basis of composition, 
there is no reason for making any dis- 
tinction in the feeding value of rye 
and corn. But in actual practice it 
generally takes about 110 pounds of 
rye to equal 100 pounds of corn. Oc- 
casionally rye causes digestive trou- 
bles, and we suggest that our corre- 
spondent feed his shotes a mixture of 
equal parts of rye and corn, and in 
case digestive trouble appears that he 
reduce the proportion of rye. Of course 
it is necessary to feed growing shotes 
some muscle building material like 
tankage, skim-milk or oil meal, in con- 
nection with both rye and corn, if best 
results are to be secured. 

The rye should be soaked before 
feeding, particularly if it is hard and 
dry. 








Hog Cholera Serum in 
Hlinois 


An Illinois subscriber asks whether 
farmers are permitted by law in Inj. 
nois to administer the serum and virgs 
to their own hogs. The Illinois lay 
provides that all virus used for jp. 


munizing hogs against cholera shall be 
administered by veterinarians who are 
graduates of recognized veterinary go}. 
leges or by owners to whom a permit 
will be issued by the state ve 

lan upon being furnished with proot 
of the fact that said owners are quali. 
fied to administer virus without dan- 
ger of spreading the contagion of hog 
cholera. The use of virus by laymen 
is limited to their own hogs. The Jaw 
also provides that when the simultan. 
eous method of immunization is yseq 
the hogs to which it has been admin. 
istered and the yards and feed lots in 
which they are confined shall be placed 
in quarantine for a period not less than 
thirty days and conspicuous notice of 
quarantine shall be posted in the form 
of a large placard on which shall be 
printed the words, “Hog Cholera! 
Beware!” 

With regard to the disposition of 
hogs which have died from cholera, 
the law requires that they shall be 
burned or buried deeply in quicklime, 
and that all yards and feed lots shall 
be disinfected. 

Illinois farmers who wish to admin- 
ister serum to their own hogs should 
communicate with Doctor Dyson, state 
veterinarian, Springfield, Ill. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 


STATUE OF PETER THE GREAT. The most heroic figure 
of all Russian history is Peter The Great. He was a manof 
wonderful foresight, ambition and ability and started the Rus- 
sian people toward their present state of civilization. Thisstatue 
commemorates his untimely death. While suffering from a fever 
he plunged into an icy stream and rescued a peasant woman and 
her child. The exposure resulted in his death. 

(Courtesy Nat. Geographic Magazine), 


VICTORY BELL. When students of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College have won a hard contested football game or 
other athletic event, the affair is celebrated by the ringing 
of the victory bell. It may be used in case of fire, but it was 
installed in the tower chiefly for celebrating college victories, 
The bell originally was on the old main hall which was de- 
stroyed by fire some years ago. 





AN ELECTRIC PUMP. In parts of Texas the permanent 
water level is quite near the surface. By installing a big rotary 
Pump an immense stream of water can be thrown. This shows 
the first electric driven outfit. The water is pumped into a big 
reservoir and used for irrigation purposes. If the water level is 
only a few feet below the surface of the ground a single pump 
can throw enough water to irrigate a number of acres. 





FARM TEAMS. At the big state fairs good premiums are offered for farm teams and wagons. This photo shows a half dozen splendid teams entered at the Iowa State Fair. Some of 
these teams are owned by importers, but most of them are owned by local farmers who make a specialty of raising big drafters. The premiums are awarded on the team, general appear- 


ance of the outfit, including the harness and wagon, and also upon the style and action of the team when handled by the driver. 


The only thing lacking to make the showing complete is 


the pulling test. No feasible method of conducting such a test has yet been developed, but it doubtless will be in time part of the contest and by right it should be included. 





put EEDING THE ORPHANS. The havocof war has left many orphansin Europe. In France 
I 2 The above picture shows a circular table 
tendant 1 &@ number of small children can be fed with a minimum of work and help. The 

4tS In this particular case are volunteers from the young ladies of the community. 


at wi stitutions take care of these unfortunates. 
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ADVERTISING HIS BUSINESS. Out in central Nebraska an enterprising breeder of pure 

red hogs built this float on a low down wagon, loaded it with his choicest brood sow and ne 

family and took part in the Fourth of July parade along with the business men of the town. It 
Was a clever idea and good advertising. 
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Purpose 


records for fuel economy and working 
efficiency. CASE Stéam Tractors have 
pointed the way since tractors were 
first known. 


Case 40 H. P. Gas and Oil Tractor 


The world’s champion oil or gas trac- 
tor. Ithasnever been 
——— for gen- 

ral utility. Years 
ahead of any com- 
peting type. Uses 
any petroleum fuel. 
Also made in 60h.p. 
size. 


~ Write for Facts 


Eagle Trademark a CASE Tractors 
to every corner of CASE 40 H. P. Gas and Oil Tractor and SATTLEY 


the globe. And today they are farther Tractor Gang Plows solve every power- 
in the lead than ever. lowing problem, Our handsome new 
~— tells all about our Tractors, 

Gas—Oil—Steam 


CASE Tractors are adapted to burn 
every type of fuel. Our Gas Tractors 
as well as our Gas and Oil types hold 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
708 Erie Street, Racine, Wis. (315) 


For Every 


The CASE line of gas, oil and steam 
tractors is complete. Every tractor 
demand is successfully met. From the 
new 19-20 gas tractor, just out, to 
the mighty 110 h. p. CASE. steam 
tractor, you will find nothing to equal 
them in durability, simplicity sndlow 
cost of operation 
and upkeep. 

For 72 years and 
more the name of 
CASE has stood for 
mechanical perfec- 
tion in motive power 
machinery. CASE § 
Tractors have car- 
ried the famous 








Plows, Steel Threshing Machines, Auto- 
mobiles, Corn Shellers, Hay Balers and 
Road Machinery. A postcard brings you 
a free copy, together with our latest book- 
let of evidences, “‘i'acts from the Field.”’ 

















Best$s:<. For Farm Homes ™ 


No Water Storage Tanks — Wo Stale Water — No Frozen Pumps 
Write today for FREE catalog telling all about this wonderful fresh 
water system for farm and country homes. Don’t risk the health of 
your family by giving them stale, stored water from slimy tanks. 


The Perry Fresh Water System 


gives you pure running water, fresh from the well. 
There is no waste; no tanks to beak, repair or clean. 


tary, easy toinstall and costs little to operate. 
Write for Catalog F/ 000 Today 
United Pump & Power Uo., Milwaukee, Wis. 


O-K Stock Waterers Your Prorits 


They are time savers, labor savers and money makers for every 
stock raiser. By the use of an O-K you can provide plenty of clean 
sanitary water for your stock. Cool on the hottest days and warm in 
40 degress below zero weather. Pure water is more necessary to stock 
than feed. It will increase their weight 20% with less feed. 

G t To Make Good All Our Claims or 

O-K Stock Waterers are simple, practical and inexpensive. Easily 
filled, automatic feed. Are disease preventors. Last alifetime. Pay 
for themselves in ashort time. Worth their weight in gold to every 
stoek raiser. If your dealer does not handle them, order direct. 
Shipped ready to use—freight prepaid. Catalog and full particulars 
sent free on request. 


The Phillip Bernard Co., 2312 Floyd Ave., Sioux City, la. fru 
Res” Don’t Fail to See Our Exhibit at the lowa State Fair “Ga ee 


































ColumbianMelalGranaries - 
For Corn, Wheat, Oats, Barley, Kaffir, Rice, Rye, Etc. 


The Columbian Combination Grain Bin affords storage facilities for all kinds of 
grain. Special perforations in the body of bin and ventilating tube afford a 
constant circulation of air through the grain, giving perfect ventilation for 
corn or damp wheat etc. These exclusive fe atures together with our patent 
reinforced joint construction make the most serviceable and practical bin 
you can ever own. Sectional construction, easy to erect, can be moved any- 
wi ere. Fire, rat, bird, burglar and ligh tning proof, Made of best quality 
galv anized metal or of black annealed copper bearing metal with a baked on 
coat of enamel, Sizes for every farm—prices for every Soe ropa Note 
especially low delivered prices quoted. Your dealer can supp eX = nthe will 
fill your order direct. Write today for circular showing RAS: 

struction and valuable information on marketing your — a 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY, 
Americas’ Largest Metal Bin and Silo Builders. 
1721 W. 12th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





















Special ee seer 
600 Bu. Enameled.. 6 
600 Bu. Galvanized ....... 80 

1000 Bu. Enameled a 

1000 Bu. Galvanized ....... 













More bales per hour, 
Fast, big feed—won’t 
choke. Dense,uniform 
bales that pack better and bring higher _— Many 
exclusive construction advantages. ust be seen to be 


preciated. L. J. Campbell, C aldwell, poe ayy 
“The most perfect baler I ever saw.’’ You’ 
styles and otnee WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG. 


and tell us what you bale. e’ll recommend best machine for you. 
COLLINS PLOW COMPANY, 1119 Hampshire Street, Quincy, fil. 
and 


LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
TRIAL BLACK I ag 
a5 * Ganeer’ -¥ B: - himemes 


yele Write st onge « nice en, 


' and spenal of ar where other vacolaes fai 

Marvelous improvements. - Extra | Write for booklet and testimonials. 
one ssyort eoenapireny J 10-dose pkge. Blackleg Pills $1.00 
; getting cor tnt pepe | 50-dose pkge. Blackleg Pills 4.00 


-. won wR ITE To AY 
5 “ * and | - Use any injector, but Cutter’s best. 
“Sore a Rider ee a The superiority of Cutter products is due to over 15 
| years of specializing in vaccines and serums only. 








Ge t lsheral tery sample to po an <3 
new ** RANGER. ** ; - Insist on Cutter’s, If unobtainable, order direct. 
TIRES, pment sundries and everything ‘The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, ill. 
halt ‘usual prices Factory prices 





Mead Cycle Co., Dept. W179 Chicage 


GOOD recleasned, not irrigated 
seed. Write forsamples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans, 


. 
mention this paper when writing. | Please 








Please m mention this paper when. writing. 





Qualifications of County 
Adviser 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I am a young man living with my 
father on a rich [Illinois farm with 
plenty of good stock. Have had three 
years’ practical experience on the 
farm since I graduated from high 
school, and am fairly well informed in 
good methods of farming, thanks to 
Wallaces’ Farmer and to my father. I 
would like to attend an agricultural 
college somewhere, at least for a year 
or two. I wish to obtain some infor- 
mation about work of the county ad- 
viser—sometimes called a county ex- 
pert. By whom is the position of the 
county adviser usually filled? By stu- 
dents fresh from college or by older 
men who have had more experience? 
What is the average salary of such 
men, and what are their duties? Is it 
necessary to have a full course in some 
agricultural college in order to obtain 
such a position? How are men select- 
ed to fill these positions—by examina- 
tions, or is it necessary to have some 
political ‘pull’? Will there be an in- 
creasing demand for county advisers?” 


Owing to the demand for county ad- 
visers, quite a number of students 
have gone direct from college after 
graduation to fill these positions. These 
graduates, however, are usually men 
who have had long, practical experi- 
ence on the farm, and who have shown 
themselves to be very competent stu- 
dents in their college work. Practi- 
cally all the county advisers are grad- 
uates of agricultural colleges, and 
many of them are men who have been 
teaching in colleges and are of mature 
years. Salaries range from $1,500 up 
to $3,000 or $4,000. The latter, how- 
ever, are commanded only by very 
competent men of thirty or forty years 
of age, who have had long, practical 
experience combined with a very thor- 
ough agricultural education. To fill 
the position as county adviser accept- 
ably, a scientific agricultural education 
is necessary. The county adviser must 
have scientific knowledge which the 
farmers of the county do not have, if 
he is to be of the greatest use to them. 
He must know about insect pests and 
how to combat them, about fungus dis- 
eases, about animal diseases, and a 
hundred other things which can not be 
obtained by practical farming alone. 
He must be informed concerning the 
different breeds of live stock, must be 
able to interest boys and girls, must 
be. able to address picnic and institute 
gatherings, must have considerable or- 
ganizing ability, and be a general all- 
around man in everything relating to 
agriculture. 

The county advisers are usually se- 
lected -by the leaders of the work in 
the respective states. We have little 
doubt but that there will be an increas- 
ing demand for men to fill these posi- 
tions. While in every county there 
are hundreds of successful practical 
farmers who are not able to see the 
advantages which the county adviser 
may bring to them, we notice that 
wherever the competent adviser has 
been at work for a year, the sentiment 
of the farmers in the county is over- 
whelmingly in favor of retaining him. 
In one county in Iowa this year, when 
it was suggested that the county ad- 
viser work be discontinued, the farm- 
ers of one township got together and 
determined to keep the adviser for that 
township alone, in case his services 
should be dispensed with by the 
county. 





Share Arrangement 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A and B are in partnership. A 
owns the land and furnishes one-half 
of the cattle, hogs, feed, etc. B does 
all the work, and furnishes the other 
half. He also furnishes all the im- 
plements and horses. All of the pro- 
ceeds are divided equally. What would 
be a fair way to provide for the colts? 
B’s horses are all practically first-class 
brood mares. B thinks A should pay 
all of the service fee and stand one- 
half of any possible loss of mares. A 
does not want to stand any portion of 
the loss, and does not want to pay 
more than one-half of the service fee.” 

It would seem to us that since the 
mares are first-class brood mares, A 
should be willing to pay all of the 
service fee. The interest on the in- 
vestment in the brood mares will very 
nearly amount to the service fee, and 


| any difference could very well be paid 








a 
by A to cover loss. 
had any experience in this matter, wa 
should be glad to hear from them. 





Lespedeza or Japan Clover 


An Illinois correspondent sends ug 
a sample of Lespedeza and wishes to 
know what it is and what is its value, 
He writes that the plants are growing 
about fourteen inches high, and that 
the tops are quite heavy. 

In general appearance, Lespedeza is 
quite similar to alfalfa, the leaves ba. 
ing much the same shape, and the flow- 
ers purple in color. Its feeding value, 
both as pasture and for hay, is quite 
similar to alfalfa, but the great ob- 
jection to the plant is the fact that it 
is an annual, and north of southern 
Illinois the season is not long enough 
for it to do very well. From southern 
Illinois south, however, it is recognized 
as a splendid legume for hay, pasture 
and fertilizer. Those of our readers 
who live in the extreme southern part 
of the corn belt, and who are interesf. 
ed in Lespedeza or Japan clover, 
should send to the United States De. 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 441. 





Drainage Information 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Please recommend to me some 
books or bulletins on tile drainage for 
farmers.” 

The standard book on farm drainage 
is ‘Practicai Farm Drainage” by El- 
liott, which may be secured through 
this office for $1.50. Good bulletins 
are Farmers’ Bulletin 187 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Bul- 
letin 229 of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station at Madison, Bulletin 78 of the 
Iowa Station at Ames, Special Bulle- 
tin 56 of the Michigan Experiment 
Station at Lansing, and Extension 
Bulletin 13 of the Minnesota Station 
at St. Paul. 











Do You See That Hollow Shoe? 
No other stud fastener has it but 
PERFECTION SOCKET 
Best, ——* <heapents on the Mar! 


B.A. P mboy, Lilinols orinots 


TAMPING SILAGE 


with a power tamper is the easiest and most effective 
way. Makes better silage and increases tle capa- 

city of your silo. We make the Anderson Power 
Tamper, a portable machine which you and your 
neighbors can use. Investigate at once if Js wa 
one this season. Liberal discount for first order rom 
each county. Send for descriptive circular and prices 


JOWA MACHINERY COMPANY, Madrid, lowa 





If our readers have - 
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Crab Grass in Alfalfa 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of crab grass, and writes: 

“What is the name of this grass? 
Does it come from seed or root? I 
sowed a patch of alfaifa early in June, 
and clipped it five weeks later. After 
the first clipping, this weed seemed 
almost to smother the alfalfa in spots. 
How shall I handle it to get the best 
of the grass?” 

Crab grass may easily be recognized 
by its seed heads, which begin to ap- 
pear about the first week in August, in 
this latitude. The seed heads gener- 
ally have from three to seven branch- 
es coming out from the same spot. Be- 
cause of the arrangement of the 
branches of the seed heads, crab grass 
is sometimes called finger grass. 

Crab grass is an annual that spreads 
only by seed, although anyone examin- 
ing the plant in late August would 
think that the pest almost certainly 














spreads by underground root-stocks. It 
grows very vigorously during August 
and September, and roots at almost 
every joint. 

In the south, crab grass is one of 
the most serious pests of the alfalfa 
field, but in the corn belt it will gener- 
ally not cause alfalfa serious trouble 
for more than one year. After a good 
stand is secured, the frequent cutting 
of the alfalfa quite easily gets the best 
of crab grass. Nevertheless, it may 
be that our correspondent’s alfalfa 
may be smothered out by a rank 
growth of crab grass the first year. If 
there is any prospect of this, and our 
correspondent can plow his land up 
before the third week in August, we 
would advise him to do so and re-seed 
at once to alfalfa. 

Crab grass is very annoying in gar- 
dens and lawns. It also grows to a 
considerable extent in stubble fields. 
Its season of growth is such, however, 
that it does not cause much trouble to 
any of our standard corn belt crops. 
It is a much worse pest in the south 
than it is in the north. 





Yellow or Hop Clover 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of hop clover, and writes: 

“This plant grows in our grass fields. 
It was first discovered along a slough, 
and had apparently been dragged in by 
the harrow. It is stated that it grows 
from the joints. What are the habits 
of this weed, and is it dangerous?” 

Yellow or hop clover is not a weed 
except in the sense that it occupies 
land which had better be occupied by 
one of the better clovers or alfalfas. 
The general appearance of hop clover, 
with the exception of the flowers, re- 
Minds one strongly of alfalfa. The 
flowers are first yellow, and then 
change to a light brown, with an ap- 
pearance suggestive of hops. The 
Plant is an annual and spreads only 
by seed. If it were a biennial or pe- 





rennial, and grew a little more rankly, 
it would have much the same value as 
red clover or alfalfa. As it is, it can 
not be looked upon as a very serious 
weed. In fact, it makes good pasture 
and hay. 





Flower-of-An-Hour 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of flower-of-an-hour, and writes 
as follows: 

“What is this weed? How may I 
exterminate it? Does it scatter in 
timothy and clover?” 

Flower-of-ap-hour or shoo-fly be- 
longs to the mallow family. As is com- 
mon with most of the mallows, the 
flowers of this plant are rather pretty, 
but will last only a few hours. The 
yellow, five-petaled flowers are about 
an inch in diameter. 

This weed is an annual, and spreads 
only by seed. 
home in the corn field. The seeds 
have the power of living over in the 
ground for many years. It is much the 
same kind of a weed as velvet weed 
or butter-print, but, fortunately, only 
grows about a foot high, and does not 
seriously compete with corn for the 
ground. 

Flower-of-an-hour does not ordinar- 
ily grow in meadows or pastures, and 
the seed is rare in clover and timothy. 


It seems to be most at’ 





To get the best of this pest, the only 
thing that can be done is to give fre- 
quent and thorough cultivation. 


Yellow or Sour Dock 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“How may I rid a field of yellow or 
sour dock?” 

Yellow or sour dock is kept from 
spreading in a meadow or pasture by 
mowing frequently enough to prevent 
seeding. There is no practical way to 
get rid of the plants which are already 
in the meadow or pasture, aside from 
plowing up the field and putting it into 
corn. If one has the time, he may ac- 
complish much by going over the field 
once every two weeks and cutting off 
all plants at the surface of the ground. 








Perennial Sow Thistle 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of perennial sow thistle which 
in general appearance and habits is 
much like the Canada thistle, but is 
not nearly so prickly. He writes: 

“This thistle is in my corn field. I 
have plowed the field several times 
this summer with a cultivator, going 
pretty deep. Where I cut off the roots 
of this thistle, several new stalks come 
up, and the patch is thicker now than 
it was in the spring. The roots grow 
straight down to quite a depth. Can 
we kill this thistle by good cultiva- 
tion? I have been thinking about try- 
ing to smother out this pest by piling 
on plenty of straw. They look some- 
thing like the Canada thistle, but are 
not just the same.” 

The perennial sow thistle spreads by 
underground root-stocks in about the 


same way as Canada thistle. As with 
the Canada thistle, deep cultivation en- 
courages the pest. Rather thaa give 
deep cultivation, it is better to give 
surfece cultivation and occasional hand 
noeings. If our correspondent’s~ patch 
is ;till small, we suggest that he go 
over it ence every two weeks with 2 
hoe, and cut off ail plants at the sur- 
face of the ground. Combined with 
the hoeing, we advise heavy applica- 
tions of salt, kerosene or gasoline. The 
heavy application of such materials of 
course kills the ground for the time 
being for other crops, but if the patch 
is small, it is wise to get the best of 
the pest at once, by using strenuous 
measures. 





Wheat Scab 


An Iowa correspondent sends us 
some spring wheat, the heads of which 
are badly damaged by a pinkish col- 
ored disease, and writes: 

“Four or five days ago this blight 
came on my wheat and ruined at least 
half of the heads.” 

This trouble seems to be wheat scab 
(fusarium culmorum). This fungus at- 
tacks both the hulls and the kernels, 
causing generally a characteristic pink 
color. In spots, however, it is white 
rather than pink. The attacked ker- 
nels shrivel up and are practically 
worthless. As a rule, the entire head 
is not destroyed. The kernels of the 
lower half of the head seem to be most 
liable to the trouble. 

The disease has not been a common 
one, and the wet weather is no doubt 
largely responsible for its spread this 
year. There seems to be no satisfac 
tory method of preventing this trouble, 
but it is wise to avoid seed that comes 
from infested fields. 
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E big, dominating feature of 
this Oakland “38” is its high- 
“High -Speed 
Motor” applies entirely to the motor 
the car. 
Light, quick power pulses that melt 
into a continuous flow—eliminate vi- 
bration and give you a store of power : 
on tap forany speed ofthecar—creep _‘ tion. 
at three miles an hour or go the limit. 


Quick “getaways”—hills, mud or 


speed motor. 


and not to the speed of 


sand—steady road running. 
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Instead of the explosion of terrific, 
racking force, as in ordi four- 
cylinder motors, there are many 
more power impulses of less violence 
with no pause between—hence, no 
vibration. Greater velocity of fly- 
wheel balances power and reduces 
car strain. Minimum fuel consump- 


Four cylinders of a minimum number 
of parts—light weight—low upkeep. 


This type of motor is standard 













ower, Less Fuel 


The Oakland line is complete. 
demonstrating this Model ‘‘38’’ and the new light 
six. Very shortly we will announce another master of 
its class, to be a large seven-passenger touring car 


Oakland Motor Company 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Oakland “3s” $1 O50 





Model “38” 


klanc 


| High-Speed Motor 


Means More Explosions, More 
Revolutions, More 












equipment with the best European 
builders. It costs more to build. 
Each part is lighter and stronger. 


The high-speed four-cylinder motor 
won all the money on the Indian- 
apolis and Chicago Speedways. 
Oakland standards of uncompromis- 
ing quality. Delco electric starting, 
lighting and ignition; Oakland-Stew- 
art vacuum gasoline feed. 


Lots of room for five passengers. 










Your dealer is now 
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to almost certain loss for a time. 

Our old horse in a way realized what 
was coming to him when he reached 
out for the apple, but he never grew 
wiser. Farmers know that prices go 
up and down because they have not 
learned how to work together to con- 
trol their own business. The present 
generation of farmers will never grow 
wiser. They will always be like our 
old horse, attracted by the bait of 


iy q 4 SN SESS Sa 
y 2 \ DS € MAGA FSG 
‘ 4 N N This department te for beginners. We talk here 
Bie Standard af Value and Quality il tow twas trade: bee plente grie’ te ited 
a N N farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc = 
| N N how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
ail NN all these things and many more, and any time any- 
| N y 
, f | | N one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand 
Fs N or wants to tell us something which he has noticed’ 
vb ffl NS we bope he will! write us. % 
Lindl ANI |iII| | -_= —=—! 
ioe ANT F.O.B. DETROIT 
Me, Fil i | N . 
ts: Hh NA Working Together 
Pi Am \ { 2 | Hu N 
fe% HN } N We used to have an old horse which 
eA YR N would run away when we tried to catch 
ee \ st [ him. But when we held out an ear of 
% if SUS i NN corn or an apple, he would come slyly 
re a bs ditt oS up and reach out his nose for it. He 
by ; \ N N always thought that he could eat the 
by J \ \ N N bait without being caught, and was al- 
i \s N \ ways surprised when he found himself 
de NK N haltered and led away to the barn. 
i \ N N Most farmers are like this old horse. 
tf NN 
? SS When they don’t raise enough corn or 
| = hogs, the grain dealers and packers 
oF | i N N | hold out bait in the form of higher 
We HOLLYWOOD MODEL m t | | N N prices. As a result, more corn and 
¢ Five Passenger SIX-36 ui Ne hogs are raised, and the farmers, in- 
ae em este NE HH | = ‘ stead of nibbling some more nice tast- 
}i ‘ mill , N | ing bait in the form of high prices, are 
Paige O e A nom haltered with low prices and led away 


Men Who Know 


You will find the wonderfully powerful and 
flexible motor; the full five-passenger roomi- 
ness; the marvel of easy-riding; the luxury of 
a perfect electric lighting and starting system; 
the splendid ignition, carburetion and lubrica- 
tion; the unequaled beauty and distinctiveness 
of body design that have made every Paige 
“Six” famous. 


. The convincing thing about Paige Popularity 
is the fact that Paige Cars are bought by ex- 
perienced motor car owners and buyers. 
Paige Cars are not only made but also 
bought for their Value and their Quality. 


Paige Supremacy is merely the sober en- 
dorsement of intelligent Americans. 
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We want you, then, to do as all Paige pur- 
chasers have done—examine Paige Cars care- 
fully, critically and then compare them with 
any other “Sixes,” all other “Sixes”—regard- 
less of price. 


_And you will find economy on tires and run- 
ning expense in the light weight of this gem- 
car—only 2600 pounds, 


Remember, it is by no means difficult to 


Whit Uda, | 
WLLL. 
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higher prices, and haltered with the 


| reality of low prices. 


It is up to you boys to learn to un- 
derstand and like each other. You 
must learn to be honest and to trust 








S _ See if the Quality is or is not there. Wesay ™anufacture a car for a price. oy each other. Then when you get to 
= it is. Prove it for yourself. It is, however, quite a different thing to pro- oe farming for yourselves, you must learn 
RIS Examine the new Light “Six-36,” a five-pas- | duce a motor car of one hundred point excel- N work together to save money. If 
\ N senger, six-cylinder Paige of super-quality, lence and still maintain a selling price to the N Pong: gyntiny feed, a ae om 
AN possessing all the exclusive Paige Value of ©"sumer which is not prohibitive, N cnc gal gs aA tng ee gh a 
\ N beauty and highest grade features—at $1095 h i N ee ee Nee Sy ee 
N N , ; There you have the true essence of the Paige N See if you can’t save money by going 
N N Look into the vitals of motoring that first Idea. There you have the manufacturing policy N N together in the buying of machinery or 
NIN made Paige “Sixes” supreme among the behind this and all other Paige cars. NAN the selling of hogs. Perhaps you will 
wes Sixes. Paige builds for quality—not price, Sg find it worth while to go together in a 
als aly riage cord or age a or a _ 
N . . " NS AS ing ouse. ut in a 18, gO SIOW. 
ik Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company, 201 McKinstry Avenue, N N The important thing is to learn to un- 
Ni Detroit, Michi NA derstand and like each other so well 
N etroit, Michigan N N that every man will feel sure of a 
N IN N square deal from every other man. But 
N NN besides this, there must be at least one 
TESS eS . a 2 WAT person who thoroughly understands 
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are shipping hogs on a cooperative 
basis, hire a man who knows how to 
ship hogs, and pay him what he is 
worth. If you start a creamery, hirea 
capable butter-maker. But whatever 
line of codperation you go into, divide 
up profits on the basis of business con- 
tributed by each member. If it is an 
elevator, give the man who sells a 
thousand bushels of grain twice as 
much profit as he who sells 500 bush- 
els. ‘Give each man only one vote, but 
divide profits on the basis of business 
contributed. Always keep your word 
so that business men- will have confi- 
dence in you. Always hang together. 
But above all learn to understand and 
trust each other. 

Every year farmers will pull togeth- 
er more and more, till finally they will 
be in control of their own business. 
Then they will borrow money just as 
cheaply as the railroads. They will 
run their own packing plants, and 
stock prices will not go up and down 
so violently. They will bring their 
grain onto the market more gradually, 
and prices will not be so low at har- 
vest time, and so much higher later. 

But, best of all, they will know each 
other so well that they will thoroughly 
enjoy living in the country. As they 
come to know each other better, little 
meannesses will disappear. As they 
come to do business in the big busi- 
ness world, they will find it worth 
while to be broad-minded. 

In the big business world of today 
farmers are not getting along as well 
as they should. It will be to everyone’s 
advantage when the farmers get into 
control of their own business. It will 
probably take at least a hundred years 
before all the farmers of the world get 
to working together in one big league. 
But you boys can start things in your 
own neighborhood by learning to know 
and like each other. 
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ALFALFA SEED, FREIGHT PREPAID 


a order to encourage the sowing 
of Alfalfa, we are prepaying the 
freight to all nearby points, and 
making special low prices for this 
month, on the finest, purest seed 
you ever saw. 


We ship on approval, subject to 
your own test and inspection, and 
subject to the test and O. K. of the State College or 
your County Agent. We guarantee safe and prompt 
arrival of seed. We sell only American grown, north- 
ern grown, non-irrigated seed of the very best purity 
and germination. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 


If this is the kind of seed and the kind of a deal 
you are looking for, write for free sample and special 
delivered (freight prepaid) prices. Sowing time will 
soon be here. 


HENRY FIELD SEED CO., BOX 10, SHENANDOAH, — 


When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Sizes—i} to 16 H. P. 
Only successful air-cooled gasoline engine on the 
market. Uses Nature's plan for cooling cylinder by 
drawing in fresh, cool air on the inside—right where 
every engine is sure to heat. Saves S3i@ on fuel. 
Many other points of superiority. No experiment. 
A post card brings complete descriptive folder. 
Investigate the Gade before you buy. 
GADE 8208. MFE.CO., 166 lowa Street, (OWA FALLS, (OWA 


owes HOG OILER 


Sent Freight Paid on 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


Only Oiler made without 
valves, cylinders or wheels. 
"t clog, stick, leak or 
get out of ord 
teed 6 
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Keep them healthy. Kill the lice, etc. \ 
Write for instructive circular. Its FREE, 
National Factories, Inc., Dept. Ly 
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Modern cribs for ia mod- 
ern farmer. Most eco- 
nomical,’ most convenient 
and most satisfactory cribs 
that money can buy. Cost 
no more than wooden 
cribs—are worth five times 
‘=. a8 much in service. Good 
for generations of service 


7 no repair bills. 
THEY SAVE FARM PROFITS 


Adel Cribs are perman a 
perishable aa Reo tof ns 
corn perfect- 


ly. Best est ventiinted c cribs on mt earth—neart 
three-fourths the wall open. i 


» ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS C0, 
3 206 Main St. Adel, lows 









RIGHT srrsctiscue 
FENCE BOS TS 


foot lengths. 2inches in RA, 
2 pounds to the foot. Painted in- 
side and out with iron oxide and 
(linseed oil. Binding staples cannot pull out. 


Will Outlast Any Fence Post Made 


Write today for complete catalogue and 
special value introductory offer. It will 
save you-money and tell how tosee posts 
before buying. Live agents wanted in ter- 
ritory not taken. 


WRIGHT METAL MFG. COMPANY 
Box 505, Anderson, Indiana 

















Hay BALING Is EASY 





ADMIRAL HAY PRESS CO. 
Box 85 Kansas City, Missour 


Don’t Cut Out 
ASHOE BOIL, CAPPED 
HOCK 7 


ABSORBINE 


E MARK R 












will remove them and leave no blemishes, 
Reduces any puff or swelling. Does not 
blister or remove the hair, and horse can be 
worked. $2abottle delivered. Book 6K free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for man- 
kind. For Boils, Bruises, Old Sores, Swellings, Varicose 


i Boge a se Pain. Price $1 and $2 a bottle 
Will tell more if you write. 


Vis F TOUNG, PLE D. F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mases 
My H SID" Blind One 


A Remedy for 
Moon Bfindness 
(Opthalmia), Cataract 


Shyine I horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 










$2.00 per aleenaeienie on receipt of price. 
Visio Ass’n 2459 Ave. ii. 


Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FREE sample. 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 


68. La Salle St.. Chicage, Illinois 
Piant Buffalo, I 














Harvesting Sorghum or Cane 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“TI have about one and one-half acres 
of cane sown with a wheat drill that 
was set to sow two pecks of wheat per 
acre. The cane is now about six feet 
high. Will you please give me your 
judgment as to when to cut it and how 
to handle it? I wish it for cows this 
winter.” 

This is the first of a large number 
of inquiries which we will receive dur- 
ing the next month from folks who 
are growing cane for the first time, and 
who have not read the directions for 
harvesting it which we have reiterated 
so often during the past ten years. 

First, do not cut the cane until cool 
weather comes. The best time is just 
before the first sharp frost. If cut be- 
fore this, the chances are that it will 
sour. 

Second, cut with the mower, and 
within a day rake it into windrows, and 
the day following bunch it. Within two 
or three days cock it in large cocks, 
where it may be left until winter. If 
the cocks are large and built with a 
little care, it may be left in them and 
fed out as needed during the winter. 
If the crop is not too heavy, it may be 
cut’ with the binder and shocked, or it 
may be cut with the corn binder. This 
year, however, the mower will prob- 
ably be found best. 

What we have said in the foregoing 
applies to the country east of the Mis- 
souri river. In the west, where there 
is less rainfall, cane may be cut some- 
what earlier with safety, if it is ripe. 
But both east and west it is a mistake 
to “cure” it, if it is cut at the right 
time. 





Rape in Corn 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have a piece of corn which is 
about knee-high. The field is fenced 
hog-tight. Would it be advisable to 
seed to rape and hog down the field 
this fall, or would the corn be likely 
to hurt the hogs if it is in the roast- 
ing ear stage? I have heard that green 
corn is one of the causes of hog 
cholera.” 

It will be all right to seed rape in 
this field if it is done at once. Wheth- 
er the rape will make much of a show- 
ing or not depends on how heavy a 
stand the corn is. It may shade the 
rape so much that the latter will not 
make a heavy growth. However, the 
seed is cheap, and it would be worth 
while to try it. With regard to hog- 
ging down the corn, if it should be 
soft, that is simply a matter of get- 
ting the hogs accustomed to it gradu- 
ally. Green corn does not cause hog 
cholera. When fed carelessly, how- 
ever, it does derange the digestive sys- 
tem, and this leaves the hogs in a con- 
dition where they are more likely to 
be attacked by cholera ard other dis- 
eases. If our correspondent will exer- 
cise care in getting his hogs accus- 
tomed to the corn, we think he will 
have no trouble. 





Favors Stacking 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your article on stacking or thresh- 
ing out of the shock, in a recent issue, 
you left out the most important point. 
Take a twenty-acre field that will yield 
twenty-five busheis per acre of winter 
wheat, and which has a good stand of 
clover in it. It will take from one- 
eighth to one-tenth of this twenty 
acres to shock the crop. If we thresh 
out of the shock field, it will have to 
stand in shock ten to fifteen days be- 
fore we can thresh. This will smother 
out the clover under each shock. Here 
is a loss of say one-tenth, or two acres, 
of clover; and it gives weeds, sorrel 
and other filth a place in your hay. 
They go to the manure pile; hence all 
over the farm. 

We can stack (I put in my barn) in 
four or five days after cutting, and 
save this two acres of clover. After 
the wheat is stored in my barn two 
or more months, grain dealers will pat 
me on the back and say, “Wise boy! 
You will not have to lie awake at night 
when a storm is raging and rain pour- 
ing down. Your wheat will be better.” 
They will not give one cent more for 
wheat threshed out of a barn than if 
threshed out of the shock. Why? Our 
threshers are glad to come around and 
thresh our barn jobs after shock wheat 
and oats are cleaned up, and often do 
this threshing cheaper. 

A. J. PITTENGER, 
_ Indiana, 





y Coal Now 
Saves $2 to $4 Per Ton 
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ERE is a chance for the biggest, most 

substantial saving of the whole year. Buy 
your coal now, direct from our mines at mine 
prices. Get coal that contains from 200 to 300 more 
B. T. U’s per pound at from $2 to $4 less per ton. 


Big manufacturers, railroads and cities buy this way and 
make a big saving. Why not you? Don’t put it off. Coal 
will advance in price every month now. Let us quote you on 


TECUMSEH COAL 


Save Almost Half Your Coai Bill 


Remember that every pound of this famous coal contains 
13,400 B. T. U’s with only 9% ash and 9% moisture. 


Weight Is Guaranteed Under a Heavy Bond 


Save the long delays and costly freight rates on eastern coal. All 
Tecumseh Coaliscleanand pure. Every tonis run over our Marcus 
Picking Table that takes out Pall impurities. We will supply you with 
domestic lump, egg or nut coal—all of the finest, purest grade. 


Let’s Get Together — Write Today 


Let us tell you all of the facts about buying coal. Let us quote you 
exact freight t rates to your station. Get together with one or two of 
‘your neighbors and organize one of the money saving Tecumseh 
Coal Buying Clubs. A plan for big and little 
users. Write today. Tell us what you are 
paying for coal. Will save you big money. 


Let Us Hear From You Today 


Martin-Howe —_ Co. 






























A Great Combination 


J[LLUSTRATION shows Big Four ‘‘20’’ with Emerson Plow and power 

hoist. The Big Four motor raises or lowers the plow by simply pushing 
a foot lever—whether tractor is running or standing stiil. Plows, when raised, are out of 
way of everything. When lowered, are adjustable to any depth you wish to plow. Don’t 
waste room and time turning; back up and plow out corners. Plows may be quickly 
detached and tractor used for harrows, disks, drills, mowers, etc.—and all belt work. The 
four cylinders of the Big Four “20” insure steady, dependable power. Two speeds 
forward and reverse make sarap Aca: ale to all soil a 










AS of Tractor for Every F: 
Emerson Model oe Big Four “20” Big Four “30” Big Four “45” 
4-Cyl. 2-Speed 4-Cyl.2-Speed 4-Cyl. 3-Speed 6-Cyl. 3-Speed 






Write today tor tree tolder illustrated in colors and names of users of Big Four “20.” 


Emerson-Brantingham Imvlement Company (Inc.) 3093 
Good Farm Machinery— Established 1852 451W. Iron Street Rockford, Ilinois, U. S. A- 



















Build Your Crib High 7 


And, at the same time, put seh teas an old reliable 
Schroeder Upright Driveway Eievator. Save time, 
save by holding wae for bleh get more ~ _ 
ng out est_ prices. t 
ee ea 
in 1H 

It’s work easily in any poaition. a ty anny mong grain. 
It’s built right, down to the very bolts. And you can yt 
where in very short order. 




















Pt ty he ay er made and hes never been approached by imitators, It leads the field in every 
: in make, in capacity, tn eaten. For engine or horsepower. sa 3 ae 
"OY" Uprto-date crib pans with detailed drawings, soecfed bt lumber with cost, you ten, 
FREE BOOK Pt. mR FE wogi ee em ieee 9 
H. V. SCHROEDER MFG. CO. 190 Third Ave., Minier, lil. 




















When answering advertisements. please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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Increased Production Eft 


ITH our production capacity 

increased to 100,000 cars an- 
nually we are in a position to offer 
the 1916 Overland Six at the re- 
markably low price of $1145. This 
car is considerably under the market 
price of other Sixes having equal 
or similar specifications. 


Model 83 four-cylinder, five passenger Touring Car—$750 f. e. b. Toledo 


Large roomy seven passeng@ 
touring car 

Quiet 45 horsepower six cy@25-ir 
inder bloc motor si 

Efficiently lubricated—u@pl e 
usually economical 















Specim 
Seven passenger touring Pockets 
ee wheelbase Rain visiepating ty 
horsepower motor — 
High tension magneto Extra lompsing re 
Two-unit electric starter ~ 








Electrically lighted Full floa 








Headlight dimmers 35 inch Bich tir, 
Full stream-line body design me fro 
Genuine leather upholstery 

One man top 








The new Overland Sixes are being demonstrated Hie 
Catalog on 8 


The Willys-Ove 
Also Manufacture 
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“ficts Big Price Reduction 

cong 4% inch tires all around; (oo the full significance of its 

papery ten- size as denoted by wheelbase, 

i! electric. control buttons seating Capacity, tires; of its generous, 
——————_ efficient power equipment; of its su- 

pens perior ignition; of its every comfort 


ed Left hand drive 


np” Semountable rims and convenience; of its beautiful 
High grade magnetic speed- 


5 om 7 lines. Then realize that the Overland 
price for these extremes of luxury 


steering column 
red now, Say ey cane peepee on be 
ae seaty 55m 


: rh Automobile Made in U. s. A” 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was esta>dlished by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes ders are wel If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


Another Asset 


When we are counting up the in- 
come from the farm, we should credit 
much to the peace of mind we enjoy 
through living in a country community 
instead of the city. How much plea- 
sure would it take from the day to 
have to take in anything on the line, 
and lock the doors and windows when- 
ever the family left the house? How 
much would it interfere with sound 
sleep to have to fasten doors and win- 
dows, and tuck the revolver and cart- 
ridges within easy reach, because the 
neighboring houses are being robbed? 
Would it tend to comfortable content 
to have children getting their only 
taste of out-of-doors on the street or 
in the public playground? 

Hastening along the country road 
the other day, I was caught in a show- 
er. A fine touring car run by a pleas- 
ant looking man came up behind me, 
and rolled on. Another car came up, 
stopped, and a farmer going home in 
his little auto, with a load of groceries, 
while he naturally must have wished 
to hurry home out of the rain, asked 
me to ride, and himself opened the 
door for me. 

While I greatly appreciated the cour- 
tesy of the farmer—also a gentleman— 
I did not wonder that the first gentle- 
man had not asked me to ride. It has 
been so well impressed on women and 
girls in town that to ride with a stran- 
ger is dangerous, that few gentlemen 
offer courtesies to women and girls 
whom they do not know. The city 
mother is forced to warn her children 
against strangers, though the warning 
robs them of confidence in their fel- 
low-men. It should mean a great deal 
to country mothers to be part of a 





























why we farm women would like to see 
central schools, or at least progressive 
people on our school boards, so we 
could have the schoolroom comfortable 
and pleasant to send the children to.” 
One thing sure, if the mothers are 
not interested enough to get out and 
work for 
schools,” no one else will. When we 
consider that children are nearly 
blinded, deformed, weak lunged, and 
weakened by lack of the right condi- 
tions in the schoolroom, we marvel 
that the parents weakly wish that con- 
ditions were different, instead of get- 
ting out and making them different. 





Hints Worth Remembering 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I just finished reading the Hearts 
and Homes page, and, as it has been 
two years since I sent my mite, I will 
send a formula for making an enamel 
finish on furniture and casings, bug- 
gies and automobiles: 

Take three and one-half ounces of 
boiled linseed oil, add three-fourths of 
an ounce of turpentine, shake well; 
take fiveeighths of an ounce of muri- 
atic acid (commercial), add seven- 
eighths of an ounce of wood alcohol, 
shake well; put the two mixtures to- 
gether, shake well, and it is ready for 
use. It dries instantly. Apply with a 
piece of cheesecloth, and you have 
furniture looking like new. 

I find that a small dish of turpen- 


“comfortable and pleasant~ 





And I won the prize! Possibly the 
dress helped. Anyhow, I didn’t missa 
word. 


Another time, my cousin lost a fine. 


brood sow, and gave me the motherless 
pigs to “bring up.” My mother helped 
me, and two of the little fellows pulled 
through. A good natured carpenter 
was putting a new fence around our 
garden that spring, and he made me a 
little trough for my “stock,” and told 
me to call them “Forty” and “Fifty,” 
so that if anyone asked me how many 
pigs I had, I could say forty and fifty. 
So they were “Forty” and “Fifty,” and 
when sold they brought me a snug 
little sum. 

I remember I bought sister and my- 
self each a pretty brown silk parasol, 
and mother a pair of shoes, besides 
some other things, and I enjoyed the 
spending of it. It taught me self-reli- 
ance, too, for mother let me spend it 
as I wanted, and it gave me quite a 
business feeling. 

Give the children a chance, in little 
ways of their own, whether it is chick- 
ens, rabbits, pigs, or whatever is prac- 
tical; and let them learn how to han- 
dle money while young; they will bet- 
ter know its worth then. 

ONE WHO KNOWS. 





Practical Luncheons 


The following list of foods, and the 
menus planned from it, will assist the 
mothers in planning a well balanced lunch 
for home or school: 











community where young folks are safe | 
on the road, where they may safely ac- | 


cept rides from passers-by. 





Old Vinegar 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a barrel of something which 
is neither cider nor vinegar. I have 
had it nearly four years, and it seems 
weaker now than it was a year and a 
half ago. What can I do to make this 
stuff into vinegar as quickly as pos- 
sible?” 

When vinegar is kept too long, espe- 
cially if it is weak vinegar, there is 
danger of the bacteria attacking the 
acetic acid of the vinegar and gradu- 
ally changing it into water. We sus- 
pect in our correspondent’s case that 
his cider has been completely changed 
into vinegar, and is now being changed 
into water. There is no remedy for 
this, and we Advise our correspondent 
to use this weak vinegar as soon as 
possible, before it becomes altogether 
destroyed. 


How About the Schoolhouse? 


Just a few weeks until school be- 
gins again. Is your schoolhouse in fit 
condition for your children to sit in it 
six hours or more a day? It is just as 
much a woman’s business to have the 
schoolhouse fit for her children as to 
have her own house fit for them. If 
the conditions are not good, the moth- 
ers should get busy, and keep busy 
until unsanitary conditions, inside the 
house or out, are made sanitary, black- 
boards which blind the eyes are re- 
placed by good ones, seats which are 
too low for the growing children are 
taken out and seats of proper height 
put in, ventilation secured, and the 
house made attractive inside and out. 

A farmer’s wife writes: 

“Most of our district schools are in 
such a condition that many a farm wo- 
man dreads to start her little ones off 
in the morning to stay all day in such 
a place, and it seems to me that all 
farmers in this locality are well 
enough off financially to afford better 
schoolrooms than we have at present. 
The school is ill-ventilated, a huge 
stove large enough to heat a depot in 
an 18x20 room, poor blackboards, and 
not enough at that. Such a condition 
you would hardly think possible at this 
day and age, and it is another reason 








At the Lakeside. 














tine set in the cupboard will drive 
ants away. Do not leave victuals near 
or they will taste of turpentine. 

Put a mothball or two in the hen’s 
nest, and drive the mites away. 

I have canned string beans by add- 
ing a pint of salt to a kettle of beans; 
then soak out when ready to use. 

I liked your article on “The Art of 
Asking.” There are no abused farm 
wives around here. We do not always 
get to go as much as we would like, on 
account of the work and distance, but 
we are perhaps better off, for “Satan 
finds work for idle hands and tongues 


to do.” 
MRS. EARL DEIDIGH. 
Minnesota. 


Give the Children a Chance 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I well remember my first venture in 
“eges.” I wanted mother to let me 
pack some for winter market; maybe 
I could make something—and she said 
I could have all that were not needed 
for home use. 

So I hunted up a good box, and took 
a lot of coarse salt, and began. I 
packed them in layers, little end down. 
By holiday time I had several dozen— 
I don’t recall just how many—and I 
sold them for 25 cents a dozen; that 
seemed to us a good price then. With 
the money I bought me a piece of soft, 
lavender, Wool goods, and sister made 
it into a pretty dress, and I wore it to 
a spelling match. If I see a scrap of 
that lavender goods now, it brings it 
all back to me—Room No. 3, in the 
West ward school—company all sit- 
ting back by the teacher’s desk, and 
the two matched sides on the floor. 








Nitrogenous Foods—Milk, eggs, meat, 
fish, poultry,. cheese, beans, wheat, bread, 
gelatine. 

Fats—Butter, olive oil, 
cream, peanut butter, nuts. 

Starches and Sugars—Potatoes and 
starchy vegetables, all kinds of sugar, 
sweet chocolate, rice, oatmeal, macaroni, 
fruits, corn starch, molasses, maple sy- 
rup, tapioca, honey. 

Monday—Minced chicken sandwiches, 
milk, white cookies, orange with sugar. 

Tuesday—Whole wheat bread, roast 
beef sliced, cake of sweet chocolate, ba- 
nana, 

Wednesday—Peanut butter sandwiches, 
milk, tapioca pudding with fruit. 

Thursday—Brown bread with cheese- 
and-nut filling, chocolate pudding mould- 
ed, milk. 

Friday—Egg sandwiches, milk, hermits, 
gelatine moulded with fruit and nuts. 

When the child stays for an afternoon 
session without coming home at noon, a 
larger amount of food should be given.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


fat of meat, 





Blind in the United States—According 
to a recent bulletin published by the gov- 
ernment, the blind population of the Uni- 
ted States was 57,272 in 1910. Statistics 
show there are fewer blind persons in 
America in proportion to poulation than 


there are in any other country. Out of 
each 100,000 population, approximately 
sixty-three persons are blind. The deft 


seems to be more prevalent among men 
than it is with women. 
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Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each de 
we can devote only a very small space to fash’ 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. 10cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write Dlainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Our fashion book, ‘The Fashion World,” Published 
monthly, showing all the newest patterns, wi}) be 
sent postpaid for five cents. Special book on em. 
broidery patterns, ‘‘Embroidery for Every Woman,” 
illustrating 200 designs and describing how stitches 
we se — _— 5c fen’ CODY, postpaid. Aq. 

ress all orders to Pattern Department of W * 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. . = Weleans 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 





No. 7275—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. Round or 
square collar may be used. 

No. 7296—Ladies’ Skirt. Cut in sizes 22 
to 36 inches waist measure. The skirt is 
cut in three gores and closes at the left 
side of the front. 

No. 7278—Boys’ Blouse—Cut in sizes 4, 
6, 8, 10 years. The blouse has a remove 
able collar and the body and sleeves are 
in one. 

No. 7294—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 
19 and 12 years. The dress closes at the 
right side and has a three piece skirt. 

No. 7282—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 34 
to 44 inches bust measure. The dress has 
a plain blouse and three gored skirt. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address by the Pattern Department of 
a paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 








Victrola VI 
$25 
Other styles 
G15 to $250. 









Hear the 


world’s great- 
est bands in 
your own 
home on the 
Victrola. 


Sousa’s Band, Victor Het 
bert’s Orchestra, and other 
famous musical organizations 
play for you whenever you 
want to hear them. 

Hear the Victrola at 
any Victor dealers 
Write tous for catalogs 


Victor Talking 
Machine Compan; 
Camden, N. J 


iner Gramophone C2.; 
Berliner seg . : 
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A Reformer - Judah 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 22, 1915. II Chronicles, 
15:1-15.) 

“And the spirit of God came upon 
Azariah the son of Oded: (2) and he 
went out to meet Asa,-and said unto 
him, Hear ye me, Asa, and all Judah 
and Benjamin: Jehovah is with you, 
while ye are with him; and if ye seek 
him, he will be found of you; but if ye 
forsake him, he will forsake you. (3) 
Now for a long season Israel was with- 
out the true God, and without a teach- 
ing priest, and without law: (4) but 
when in their distress they turned unto 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, and sought 
him, he was found of them. (5) And in 
those times there was no peace to him 
that went out, nor to him that came 
in; but great vexations were upon all 
the inhabitants of the lands. (6) And 
they were broken in pieces, nation 
against nation, and city against city; 
for God did vex them ail with advers- 
ity. (7) But be ye strong, and let not 
your hands be slack; for your work 
shall be rewarded. (8) And when Asa 
heard these words, and the prophecy 
of Oded the prophet, he took courage, 
and put away the abominations out of 
all the land of Judah and Benjamin, 
and out of the cities which he had 
taken from the hill-country of Ephraim; 
and he renewed the altar of Jehovah, 
that was before the porch of Jehovah. 
(9) And he gathered all Judah and 
Benjamin, and them that sojourned 
with them out of Ephraim and Menas- 
sar, and out of Simeon; for they fell to 
him out of Israel in abundance, when 
they saw that Jehovah his God was 
with him. (10) So they gathered them- 
selves together at Jerusalem in the 
third month, in the fifteenth year of 
the reign of Asa. (11) And they sacri- 
ficed unto Jehovah in that day, of the 
spoil which they had brought, seven 
hundred oxen and seven thousand 
sheep. (12) And they entered into the 
covenant to seek Jehovah, the God of 
their fathers, with all their heart and 
with all their soul; (13) and that who- 
soever would not seek Jehovah, the 
God of Israel, should be put to death, 
whether small or great, whether man 
or woman. (14) And they sware unto 
Jehovah with a loud voice, and with 
shouting, and with trumpets, and with 
cornets. (15) And all Judah rejoiced 
at the oath; for they had sworn with 
all their heart, and sought him with 
their whole desire; and he was found of 
them; and Jehovah gave them rest 
round about.” 

For nearly forty years the worship 
of Baal and Astarte had been popular- 
ized by royalty in the kingdom of Ju- 
dah. For at least twenty years of Solo- 
mon’s reign this worship had not only 
been tolerated but popularized by his 
foreign wives, and he himself appears 
in these degenerate days to have wor- 
Shipped at these heathen altars. His 
Son, Rehoboam, with the exception of 
the first three years of his reign, when, 
on account of the loss of the ten 
tribes, he seems to have made a tem- 
Porary reform, followed his ill-starred 
father’s example. He then forgot the 
chastisement that he had received be- 
Cause of his father’s iniquities, and 
Permitted this worship to be continued 
—not in the temple itself, which he 
Seems to have kept for the ancient 
Worship, but by permitting it to be 
Practiced on the high places and else- 
Where outside the temple. He followed 
his father’s example in maintaining a 
harem, and not merely encouraged but 
aided his sons to establish harems: 
He sought for them many wives.” He 
Teigned for seventeen years. Abijah, 
his son, reigned but three years, also 

Ving a large harem; and while he 
showed more energy than Rehoboam 
ever did, yet he walked in the ways of 
his father, 

Nothing else is so demoralizing as 

is Hammite worship of Baal and As- 
tarte or Ashtoreth (the same thing). 

al was the sun god, representing the 
Source of life, or rather the male ele- 
Ment; while Astarte represented the 





female element, sometimes the earth, 
sometimes the moon, but generally the 
former. The worship was materialis- 
tic in the grossest degree, and was ac- 
companied by rites of such a charac- 
ter that one dare not describe them in 
words. It is not difficult to see how 
this combination of polygamy and a 
worship at once cruel (around the 
altars of Baal or Moloch) and licen- 
tious (around the altars of Astarte or 
Ashtoroth) should completely eat out 
not merely the spiritual life, but the 
physical life and moral character of 
the nation. 

When the people have no respect for 
their rulers, when these rulers openly 
engage in vices that sap the character 
of the nation, government ceases to be 
effective. The rich tyrannize over the 
poor, and there is no proper execution 
of justice. If one will read the proph- 
ecy of Amos (fifty years later than 
this), he can see the utter breaking 
down of all government and all re- 
spect for law which characterized the 
Baal worship, which at that time was 
sanctioned by the house of Omri in 
Israel, as it had been sanctioned by 
Solomon and by Rehoboam, and per- 
mitted by Abijah in the kingdom of 
Judah. Polygamy would naturally 
split up the royal family into hostile 
camps, create political and social dis- 
sensions, as it did in the reign of 
David. In fact, his troubles with his 
sons were the natural result of his 
polygamous relations. The same result 
would follow with all the subsequent 
reigns. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the kingdom of Judah fell a prey to 
Shishak in Egypt. When the people 
have no respect for their rulers, they 
do not fight for their country. In fact, 
they realize that they have no country 
worth fighting for. 

It is an old proverb that when things 
come to the worst they begin to mend. 
When a state, for example, has been 
ruled for a number of years by the 
railroads, then arises insurgency. 
When combinations of great capital 
lead to bribery of legislators, thefts 
from the customs, and other abuses in 
a nation like ours, then there is nation- 
wide revolt. So when Asa comes in, 
who had evidently been in his youth 
under the influence of the priesthood 
as yet undefiled, and manifests a dis- 
position to inaugurate a general re- 
form, the better classes of the nation, 
usually the common people, begin to 
rally around him. Reforms are inaug- 
urated and there is a renaissance or 
restoration of national life. 

Asa did well at the first. The people 
stood by him; and so when the forces 
of Egypt made another attack, as they 
had done in the days of David, a won- 
derful victory was accomplished; the 
first victory, in fact, which the Israel- 
ites had ever won against an enemyin 
the plain. It was a victory long to be 
remembered. It was when returning 
from this victory that Azariah, the son 
of Oded, went out tc meet him with a 
message, a message not only to him 
but to reformers in ali time to come: 
“Jehovah is with you, while ye are 
with him; and if ye seek him, he will 
be found of you; but if ye forsake him, 
he will forsake you.” A lesson for all 
nations and for all times, a prophecy 
which has been proved true by the 
history of all reformers from the time 
of the son of Oded downwards. 

Then he describes in the verses that 
follow the results of the worship of 
these heathen divinities during the 
‘long season Israel was without the true 
God, and without a teaching priest, 
and without law.” The true God had 
indeed been formally worshipped, as 
Abijah said in his speech to Jeroboam, 
which does him more credit than any- 
thing he ever did, a record of which 
may be found in II Chronicles, 13: 4-12; 
but the story is not complete without 
being compared with I Kings, 15:3-5, 
where it is said that “he walked in all 
the sins of his father, which he had 
done before him; and his heart was 
not perfect with Jehovah his God, as 
the heart of David his father.” In oth- 
er words, Abijah could point to this 
formal worship, as many a ruler has 
since done, while at the same time he 
disobeyed in practice every precept of 
the law. It was therefore literally 





true that Israel had been without the 
true God (that is, as a nation, they had 
not worshipped Him); and without a 
teaching priest. Ordinarily, the duty 
of the priests was not to teach, but to 
sacrifice. Their duties, however, were 
not confined to formal sacrifice. It was 
expected that the priest’s lips should 
teach knowledge, and the people 
should learn from out his mouth; and 
there was none of that in the days of 
Abijah and Rehoboam, nor in the lat- 
ter days of Solomon. Without knowl- 
edge of the true God there is no obedi- 
ence to law. Azariah, however, points 
to past history; that whenever in their 
trouble the people of Israel turned to 
the Lord and sought Him, He was 
found of them. 

The fifth verse describes the lawless- 
ness that results from the worship of 
false gods, and so we may take it as 
descriptive of the latter days of Solo- 
mon, and of the days of Rehoboam and 
Abijah: “And in those times there was 
no peace to him that went out, for to 
him that came in: but great vexations 
were upon all the inhabitants of the 
lands.” There was no harmony be- 
tween different sections or parties: 
“And they were broken in pieces, nation 
against nation and city against city; 
for God did vex them all with advers- 
ity.” In other words, He allowed them 
to take the consequences of their own 
actions; for national sins always breed 
lawlessness, want, misery, oppression 
and poverty; true in the time of Is- 
rael; true in all times. 

And so Asa is encouraged to keep on 
in his reforms: “But be ye strong, and 
let not your hands be slack; for your 
work shall be rewarded.” And Asa, 
during the first part of his reign, did 
thorough work. He was encouraged to 
take measures which he had not car- 
ried on before. Up to this time he had 
simply endeavored to restore the spirit 
of true worship in the temple. Now 
he goes farther: He puts away the 
abominable idols “out of all the land 
of Judah and Benjamin and out of the 
cities which he had taken from the 
hill-country of Ephraim; and renewed 
the altar of the Lord, that was before 
the porch of Jehovah.” Elsewhere we 
learn that he carried his reform so far 
that he destroyed the altar which his 
grandmother, Maacah, had established, 
apparently within the courts of the 
temple itself, for which she was the 
sponsor, and it would seem the priest- 
ess. This Maacah was the daughter 
of Absalom, whom Rehoboam had mar- 
ried, the mother of Abijah (I Kings, 
15:1-2), and the grandmother, not the 
mother, of Asa. If Asa’s mother’s name 
was Maacah, then she was the name- 
sake of the priestess of Astarte in Je- 
rusalem. In those days, as in modern 
times, what is known as the queen 
mother has enormous power. Four 
queen mothers are mentioned in the 
Bible: Bathsheba, the mother of Solo- 
mon; Maacah, the mother of Rehobo- 
am; Jezebel, the wife of Ahab and the 
mother of Ahaziah; and Athaliah, the 
grandmother of Josiah. The last three 
were bad ones, having no sympathy 
with the law of the Lord or the life 
of the Jewish people; and all appar- 
ently women of great power. They 
were all finally disposed of by the re- 
formers who were correcting their 
abuses, the last two being killed. It 
required a good deal of courage for 
Asa to put Maacah out of office. 

The natural result of these reforms 
was the strengthening of the nation, 
not merely in courage and spirit; but 
it drew to him those whose hearts 
were right with God from the kingdom 
of Israel, and especially from the tribes 
of Ephraim, Menasseh and Simeon: 
“For they fell to him out of Israel in 
abundance, when they saw that Jeho- 
vah his God was with him.” 

Five years afterward, or in the fif- 
teenth year of his reign, there was a 
great convention of reformers in Jeru- 
salem: “So they gathered themselves 
together at Jerusalem in the third 
month, in the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Asa.” The spoil that had been 
taken from the Egyptians or Ethiopi- 
ans, and possibly from other nations, 
was made an offering to the Lord; 
seven hundred oxen and seven thou- 
sand sheep. After thus worshipping 
God in the ways that had been appoint- 
ed, and manifesting their devotion to 
Him, they went still further and en- 
tered into a solemn league or cove- 
nant; as our forefathers did in Eng- 
land in the time of the reformation; 
and for mutual help covenanted and 
agreed not merely among themselves, 
but with the Lord, to seek the Lord 
God of their fathers with all their soul. 

They even went farther, and re- 





solved that the worshippers of Baal 
and Astarte should be put to death, 
and that without any reference to 
whether they belonged to the royal 
family, or to the rich, er to the poor; 
for the worship of these idols was ab- 
solutely forbidden by the law of the 
Lord. It was for their devotion to this 
worship that the Canaanites had beem 
given to the sword as a polluted race, 
and now the same measures were to be 
taken against their own people, who 
had fallen into the sins of the Canaan- 
ites around them. 

There is always rejoicing in a time 
of sincere reform, whether that be 2 
reform in government or in a church. 
Revivals are always a time of glad- 
ness. They took every means they 
knew to express their joy: “And they 
sware unto Jehovah with a loud voice, 
and with shouting, and with trumpets, 
and with cornets. And all Judah re- 
joiced at the oath; for they had sworn 
with all their heart, and sought him 
with their whole desire; and he was 
found of them; and Jehovah gave them 
rest round about.” 

The nation that has the courage to 
purify itself from evil, and to remain 
faithful to its ancient faith in God does 
not need to fear war. “The Lord gave 
them rest round about” for the simple 
reason that all nations would admire 
their manly qualities and fear to mo- 
lest them. The greatest security for 
peace is not a great army or a great 
navy, but a God-fearing people that 
does justice as be-ween man and mar. 
The fear which some of our people are 
having now, that we are-in danger of 
attack from other nations, and have 
not the means of defense, is simply the 
unrecognized voice of conscience that 
all is not right with ourselves. It is to 
be regretted that the man who started 
out so well as did Asa should not re- 
tain his moral courage and his faithin 
the God of Israel to the end. This, 
however, is another story, a rather 
sad one, of which the records will be 
found in the last six years of the life 
of Asa the reformer. 








After exhaustive tests, exe! 
perts in the United States’ 
Department of Agriculture 
have discovered Borax to be the | 
most effective agent in prevent-| 

ing the hatching of fly eggs. , 


20 Mule Team | 
Borax 


3 —the same Borax you have 
’ used in your home for years 
—will be found invaluable | 
in ridding your premises of 
this pest if you follow these 
simple 


Directions 














For Women, Girls and Boys 
The OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON CLASP 
is a positive protection for the stocking. 
Ask at your Store or send 15c for Children’s 
(give age), or 50c for Women's Sewons ( four). 
GEORGE FROST CO,, MAKERS, BOSTON. 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 




















Interest People in the Poultry 
how 


Several years ago, in one of our 
large cities, a poultry show bade fair 
to be a financial failure for lack of 
patronage, although the show was a 
good one. Someone suggested that 
they make a social affair of it, issue 
invitations to everyone of social prom- 
inence, and, after the show, adjourn 
to a restaurant for refreshments. So 
the exhibitors dressed up their coops 
with flowers and bunting, and hired a 


band. A few of the local exhibitors 
came in evening gowns and dress 
suits. The guests arrived, were shown 


over the show-room by a committee, 
had a good time, and when they went 
away they* talked so much about the 
poultry show that the door receipts 
were increased to the profitable point, 
and the show received a great deal of 
advertising, which helped to make the 
next one a success. 

Recently a small town poultry asso- 
ciation gave a banquet followed by an 
evening of education and fun. Each 
member of the poultry association 
brought as a guest a non-member, 
many of whom became members be- 
fore the evening was over. 

Another poultry association made it 
a point to bring lecturers of reputa- 
tion to the town, advertise them well, 
secure a good hall, and sometimes mu- 
sic, and charge a small admission. 

These are legitimate means of in- 
creasing the membership in the poul- 
try association, and receiving the in- 
spiration which helps over the hard 
places, and keeps up the enthusiasm 
without which poultry keeping is hard 
work. The more people who are in- 
terested in-chickens, the better market 
will there be for all kinds of good 
poultry. 


Know Your Breed 


Today a gentleman came to see our 
chickens. As we piloted him out to 
the corn fields, where the chickens are 
having the time of their lives in the 
soft ground, we explained that it was 
impossible on a farm with good range 
to show the chickens to order. He was 
disappointed, because he had bought 
a high-priced trio of our breed from 
a Canadian breeder, and was anxious 
to know whether or not he had good 
value. “I don’t know anything about 
chickens. I could not tell whether I 
was being cheated or not; and so I 
kind of thought I’d better look at the 
chickens of different breeders before I 
killed any of mine,” he said. 

Doubtless there are other men who 
cheerfully make out a good sized check 
for pure bred poultry, and after sev- 
eral months-get interested enough to 
study the breed, but it is better to 
study the breed first—enough at least 
to know whether or not one has his 
money’s worth, and to cull intelligent- 
ly. The invariable lament of poultry 
breeders is their lack of knowledge in 
selling and culling when they first be- 
came breeders. Unless one knows his 
breed, he ought not to market a bird 
without having a judge of the breed 
pass on the bird. He should first look 
for breed disqualifications, and for gen- 
eral disqualifications. By breed dis- 
qualifications, we mean faults in shape 
and color, stubs on smooth legged vari- 
eties, lack of spike on rose combed 
varieties, etc. By general disqualifi- 
cations we mean wry or squirrel tails, 
slipped wings, and other faults com- 
mon to all breeds. Birds with these 
faults should be sold promptly. 

The markings of some of the parti- 
colored birds indicate early what the 
color quality is; birds that are off 
color should be culled whenever they 
can be sold to best advantage; solid 
colored varieties must be held longer, 
but in justice to one’s self, and in jus- 
tice to one’s customers, it is not right 
to sell pure bred poultry without some 
knowledge of the breeding and exhibi- 
tion quality of the bird. Band the 
cockerels that appear promising 
enough to keep, and note their condi- 
tion and appearance. Our experience 
is that some matings are slow in ma- 
turing. Cockerels from one line of 
breeding are not at their best until 
they have reached the cock age; from 








other matings cockerels mature early, 
and are at their best, so far as looks 
are concerned, at state fair time, and 
for the early shows. The first time 
we showed one of these early matur- 
ing birds, the judge gave him a fifst, 
and then added: “He’s better right 
now than he will ever be again.” As 
usual, the judge was quite right, so 
far,as a show bird was concerned; but 
when it came to producing plump- 
breasted, early maturing broilers, he 
was at his best long after he lost his 
first good looks. 

Birds good enough to be kept as 
breeders should be studied as indi- 
viduals, if the best results are to be 
had in the breeding pens. 


Barred Rock Pullets. 


Mrs. F. H., of lowa, writes: 

“Where can I get information as to 
breeding Barred Plymouth Rocks for 
cockerels? I am told the pullets will 
not score from the same mating that 
produces cockerels.” 


A book on breeding Plymouth Rocks 
—“The Plymouth Rock”—may be had 
through this office for 50 cents. Scor- 
ing a bird is making a record on a 
score card of how much the bird lacks, 
or how nearly it approaches per- 
fection. High scoring pullets rarely 
come from a mating for high scoring 
cockerels, but there are breeders who 
adhere to the single mating for both 
cockerels and pullets, and secure good 
specimens of both sexes. The usual 
mating to produce standard colored 
cockerels is the best male obtainable, 
with even serrated comb, broad back, 





deep, full breast, of standard color 
and no serious faults, and medium 
dark; pullets of good shape, evenly 


and distinctly barred on the neck and 
to the skin, with good combs and legs. 
Females from such a mating will prob- 
ably be too dark for exhibition. 





Insect Proof Perch 


In the Farmers’ Review, W. R. G. 
gives the folowing directions for mak- 
ing an insect proof perch: 

“Obtain a batten 2x1x12, and the 
length required to form the perch; also 
a strip 2x12, the same length. Bore 
half-inch holes one foot apart along the 
strip and in its center. Fix the strip 
to the broad and upper side of the bat- 
ten with three or four nails, so as to 
keep it rigid. Next, smoothly round 
the upper edges with a plane. The 
strip may now be removed. Secure a 
length of ordinary lamp wick two inch- 
es wide, and tack this along the upper 
side of the batten, after which secure- 
ly fix on the top of this the strip re- 
ferred to above, by means of flat-head- 
ed nails, being careful that their heads 
do not protrude.. When the perch is 
fixed in the house by means of the 
rests, take an oil can containing petro- 
leum and apply its spout to the holes 
in the strip. By capillary attraction, 
the cotton will absorb the oil along its 
whole length. One application of oil 
will suffice for many months, after 
which the operation may be repeated. 
The heat from the fowls’ bodies when 
at roost will cause the petroleum to 
throw off an odor that is obnoxious to 
insects, and the latter will keep at bay, 
thus insuring the nightly comfort of 
the birds. This perch has been tested 
with the best possible results.” 

An old poultry breeder gets the 
cheap grade of absorbent cotton—30 
cents a roll—and cuts. long, narrow 
strips from it, which he fastens under 
the roosts. He claims the mites take 
refuge there by day, and with occasion- 
ally burning the old and replacing with 
new, he can keep his house clean with 
the minimum of trouble. 





Too Dry Inside 


A lady suffering from indigestion ap- 
plied to a famous specialist for relief. 
He informed her that she was “too 
dry inside,” and ordered two quarts of 
water a day. We are quite sure that 
many chickens are “too dry inside,” 


and, aside from the lack of thrift that | 


a shortage of water is responsible for, 
the fowls can not make the growth nor 
have the ability to produce eggs that 
they would have with a constant sup- 
ply of water. Sun-warmed water will 
not do; chickens like fresh, cool water 
as well as we do. Keep the water ves- 
sels filled; don’t have a dry farm for 
growing chickens. 
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_ Suppose all telephones were 
silent, and that for forty-eight 
hours you could not even call a 
telephone exchange anywhere 
in the Bell System to ask what 
the trouble was! 


Imagine the confusion which 
would prevail—with personal 
visits and messengers substi- 
tuted for direct, instant com- 
munication; with sidewalks, 
street carsand elevators jammed; 
with every old-fashioned means 
of communication pressed into 
service and all of them com- 
bined unable to carry the load. 


The instant contact of mer- 
chantwithcustomer,of physician 
with patient, of friend with friend, 
would be severed; the business 
man and the housewife would 
lose the minutes and hours the 
telephone savesthem. The eco- 


nomic losswould be incalculable. 
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There would not be time 
enough to do the things we are 
accustomed to do, and social ag 
well as business life would be 


paralyzed. 


Such a condition is almost in- 
conceivable. The Bell System has 
developed telephone service to 
the highest degree of usefulness 
and made it so reliable that its 
availability is never questioned, 
It has connected cities, towns 
and the remotest places from 
coast to coast, and has taught 
the people the advantages of 


nation-wide telephone facilities 


Plans are made, buildings 
built and businesses run with 
Bell Service taken for granted, 
and yet we have to imagine what 
it would mean to be entirely 
without telephones before the 
great value of this ever-present 
service can really be appreciated, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AAND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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The paint that lasts is the 
paint that weather cannot 
penetrate. 


Zinc 


in paint keeps the weather 
out. The best prepared 
paints contain Zinc. 


Send for list of manufacturers who make 
Zinc paints and our booklet, ‘‘ Your Move.’’ 


The New Jersey Zinc Compan 
Room 457, 55 Wall Street, New Yor 











COTCH COLLIE PUPS, sable and white, 
\.O farm bred from good working stock, $3 to $5. 
W. H. SAUNDERS. Wells, Minnesota. 
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Taw. All Galloway Goods 
on a binding money-back-if-you- 
don’t-like- lan. Don’t 
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letters as! ts fom We want you right sway. 

Write about posi fe 

to Get into Auto Business 
in 


OCallege, 42Auta Bu Onata.Ne 


POULTRY. 





EDIGREED Collie pups—3 mos. old, females 
$5, males $8.00; well marked. Also some older 
females. G.G. HEALY, R. 1, Muscatine, lowa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








00; 90, 
S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS f°5%t0. 
$3.00. S. J. GARDNER, Russell, lows. 


C. R. I. Reds, Tompkins strain. Write for cl 
. cular, P, H. THIEL, Renwick. Humboldt Co.. I» 
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No animal on the farm is more respon- 
sive to considerate treatment ana san- 
itary surroundings than the hog. All 
experts on hog diseases agree that 
the millions of dollars lost annually 
through hog cholera is directly trace- 
able to filthy, unsanitary surroundings. 


ALouden Planned Hog House 


equipped with Louden Steel Pens is 
your best safeguard. It is so con- 
structed and arranged that every inch 
of the floors can be easily cleaned 
and disinfected. Nocracks or crevices 
in which disease germs can develop. 


Free Plan Book {f 7o",'nten 


to build or re- 
model a barn and will tell us the 
number of cows, horses or hogs you 
want to house, we will send you a 
$1.00 book of plans free. 


New Catalogs 
Dairy Barn Equipment — Hay Tools — Feed and Litter Carriers 


The Louden Machinery Company 
2816 Broadway "*‘sbiisbed Fairfield, lowa 
132) J 
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drives away flies) 


The idea of “swat the fly” is all right around the 
house, but you wouldn't get far doing that around 
the barn! 
Spray Creonoid all through the barn—in stalls, 
on floors, on the manure pile and in the barnyard. 
The clean, tarry, antiseptic odor of Creonoid is 
objectionable to flies. 
Spray all the possible breeding places thoroughly. 
At most dealers 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO, 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
St. Louis Pittsburgh Detroit 
Cleveland Cincinnati Kansas 
Minneapolis Salt Lake City 
Seattle Birmingham 
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See that door. 
Vernier Silos air tight, yet 
they are easy to open and 








. Many other good 
features. Write us today. 
VEANIER SILO CO., Gedar Rapids, le. 


VANA—; 


TEEL WHEELS 


\ . For any skein or steelaxle, 
m™\+ Your exact measurements of 
a erm is all we need and weguar- 
antee a fit. With Steel Wheels 
4 your work is half done when 
4 you begin, and when finished 
f you are only half tired. Make your 
work easy at small expense. Buy 
o-morrow never comes, 
[Sy Get our Free Catalogue 
gg, Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
SZ Box is, - Havana, Illinois. 





























““Try-a-bag’? of fertilizer. Our brands 
éré soluble and active, and not ouly in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
dasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
ress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co. , Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 
ailimore 
atl an ~ os 
lease mention this paper when writing. 








THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 




















Co-Operative Dairying 
Necessity is forcing southern farm- 
ers to codperate the same as it did 
European farmers years ago. At Fal- 
furrias, Texas, is a dairymen’s asso- 
ciation which is saving money for its 
members, enabling them not only to 
buy their supplies at wholesale rates 
but to dispose of their product at top 
notch figures. A system of credit has 
been worked out which gives the mem- 
bers cash prices on time payment and 
there is no red tape of having to get 
endorsers. Neither does a man have 
to own real estate to secure his loan. 

The creamery itself is privately 
owned but it is operated on a codépera- 
tive principle. The cream a member 
furnishes is his basis for credit. When 
a member wants to buy a quantity of 
cottonseed meal or other grain he gives 
his order to the secretary of the asso- 
ciation. The secretary who is experi- 
enced in buying farm supplies plans it 
so that a carload is always ordered at 
one time to save freight and get bet- 
ter prices. The bank with which the 
association deals sends a check for 
the feed and accepts the association’s 
note signed by the secretary. 

The note itself is secured by checks 
signed by the members when they or- 
der the feed. For example, suppose a 
certain man orders a ton of cottonseed 
meal through the secretary. He may 
not have the cash at the time so he 
gives the secretary a check which 
would read about as follows: “Pay to 
the Falfurrias State Bank from any 
money due me or that may become 
Ge +s .2onb.cee GOURIS ANE c6cicscs cents 
for one ton of cottonseed meal.’’ These 
checks are turned over with the note 
to the bank, the blanks being filled in 
at the pro rata cost of the meal. The 
coéperative note is paid when the 
farmer’s cream checks are deposited 
in the bank at the end of each month. 

The secretary is allowed fifty cents 
a ton for grain he buys and 10 per 
cent on other supplies. He keeps in 
touch with members as to their needs, 
orders the cars and arranges with the 
bank for credit. As soon as a car of 
feed arrives he notifies the members 
by tying a red tag on their cream 
cans at the creamery. Thus there is 
no storage charges as members drive 
to town and unload it directly to their 
own wagons. They estimate a saving 
of from $4 to $6 a ton on all grain 
used. The bank sends a draft for the 
car of feed and members get it at 
wholesale without having to pay cash, 
The bank is allowed twenty-five cents 
a ton for its part of the work. 

The creamery has the product of 
1,600 cows. One of the requirements 
fs that the cream be delivered daily 
in a sweet, sanitary condition. The 
number of cows enables the butter- 
maker to do his work economically and 
the quality of the cream furnished en- 
ables him to produce premium butter 
which brings a little better price than 
the average butter. Sometimes the 
difference in favor of the codperative 
creamery butter is eight cents a pound. 
Although the plant is owned by a pri- 
vate individual it is operated codpera- 
tively, each patron getting his butter 
made at cost and receiving the actual 
selling price less expenses in handling. 

Besides operating the creamery co- 
Gperatively and buying their feed on 
the same principle, members of this 
dairymen’s association are organizing 
cow testing associations to weed out 
unprofitable individuals. They ara in- 
trocducing high grade bulls and are 
censidering the codperative plan for 
buying and maintaining these for their 
mutual benefit. 

When the members bought individu- 
ally they had to patronize a middleman 
who puts. in all his time and who has 
to make a living or quit. The mem- 
bers had to pay the middleman’s store 


rent and his numerous other expenses. | 


Many of these items are avoided now 
as the secretary does not need to put 
in all his time and it is not necessary 
to carry a big stock of goods. 
carload rate is added only the freight, 
the secretary’s small commission and 
the small exchange charged by the 
bank. All other usual middleman’s 
profits are earned by the members for 
themselves. 


To the | 









This is one of the six. It is 50h. p. 





Steam—the Constant Power 


Every farmer needs power—of some sort 
Some require steam—some gas—some oil 


Case Gas and Oil Tractors 
hold the same position in their 
fields as the Case Steam Trac- 
tor does in its field. 

So there is a size and kind 
of Case Tractor for every pur- 
pose—one for you—whatever 
your requirements. Write 
for facts. 

Now is the time to get your 
power for fall—steam, gas, 
or oil. 

Our handsome new book 
tells all about our Tractors, 
Plows, Steel Threshing Ma- 
chines, Automobiles, Corn 
Shellers, Hay Balers and Road 
Machinery. A postcard brings 
you a free copy, together with 


If steam is what you need— 
remember that since the very 
invention of the traction en- 
gine, the name of Case has 
stood for unchallenged su- 
premacy. Inonecontest after 
another these Case Steam 
Tractors have won first place. 
For years they have estab- 
lished the standards sought 
by others. 


There are six sizes of Case 
Steam Tractors, ranging from 
30 to 110 h. p. They differ 
only in size. Test after test, 
in contests and on the jobs— 
threshing, plowing, hauling 
and in the belt—has proven 
them simple, economical, 
sturdy. Each is worthy of ourlatestbooklet ofevidences, 
the name Case. “Facts from the Field.” 


J. 1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


801 STATE STREET, RACINE, WIS. (344) 
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A HOUSE? A BARN? A GRANARY? 
A SILO? WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


Whatever it is to be—TZhis Is Your Best Time To Build! 


And whatever building you have been considering, build 


itnow. You'll save money by it. 

Since the European war has curtailed lumber shipments from this country, 
there never was a time when such large and complete stocks of high 
grade Southern Yellow Pine were available everywhere in the markets 
here. And prices are exceptionally reasonable—you’ll be surprised to 
learn how little it will cost you to provide for your building needs. 


SEE YOUR LUMBER DEALER NOW! 


Ask for prices on Southern Yellow Pine, the best wood that grows 
for all ’round farm building and repairs. 

Note This: If you want up-to-date plans for economical 
and convenient farm homes, barns and other buildings, 
complete with lumber bills, we have them—and_ they’re 


yours FREE for the asking. Also, we have a free 
book, “How To Choose and How To Use a Silo,” 
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SOUTHERN 
7 PINE ASSOCIATION | 
611H {nterstate Bank Bldg. 
és New Orleans, La. 
@ Send me FREE your 


the most practical work of the kind ever pub- ae toon iis bLAbiS °°. | 
lished. Send for it. HOUSE PLANS..........- i 
TABLE OF LUMGER TESTS 


P. S.—We have nothing to sell to you. 7 
Southern Pine~Association 7 See 








611H Interstate Bank Bidg., New aie R.F.D.. State J 
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r FOR YOUR 


CHINE: 


“Your motor will stay in good 
condition and run more miles if 
you use Hermoline motor oil.” 
This is the experience of the 
most experienced garage and 
automobile repair men in the 
state. 

You should know more about it. 


The “Why” of Hermoline 


Is an interesting booklet on 
lubrication sent free on request. 


Road Map of Iowa, Free 
On receipt of 5c to pay postage, to- 
gether with the name of your auto- 
mobile dealer. 


RACINE 

TIRES 
The big, heavy 
bridges of tough rub- 
ber stock on the 
tread of Country 
Road Tires insure 
traction, making the 
car easy to guide, 


Herring Motor Company 


Distributors of Racine Tires, 
Hermoline Oils and Greases, 
Automoalie Accessories and Supplies. 
108 10th St., Des Moines, lowa. 


THE HELM SANITARY 
HOG FOUNTAIN 


provides an unfail- 
ing supply of 
clean, pure water. 
Can be removed 
fromplace toplace 
@s required. Can 
not be overturned 
or broken. Can 
never get out of 
order. No valves 
or floats; no ex- 
posed air holes; no 
complicated parts. 
The water cannot 
flow back from the 
pan to defile the 
water in the reser- 
voir. Drinking pan 
removableand can 
be cleaned and re- 
placed in aminute. 
Write for our spe- 
cial free trial effer for immediate shipment. Liter- 


Sture free. 
BAIN BROS. MFG. CO., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


—Saves Its Cost 


on any farm 


in one day's operation 


THE AMERICAN BUNCHER is an attach- 
ment forany mowing machine and will save 
you enough seed in bunching your red top clo- 
ver or alfalfa on 10 acres to 
easily pay its cost. Also 
bunches timothy. short oats, 
wheat, flax, and prairie 
grass. Catalogue free 
to your address. 






























The Latest Thing in Wind Mills 
SF our Perkins Oilless 


Allsteel, double geared. Fitted with 
heavy phosphor bronze bearings at 
every point of friction. No grease 
cups or ot! holes, and we guarantee 
this mill torun without oil for5 years. 
We believe it will run thirty years 
or more. Don’t endanger your life 
in oiling a wind mill. Buy the Per- 
kins and save all trouble and danger. 
Self regulating as well as self oiling. 
You can’t buy another mill like the 
Perkins. Write us today for catalog 
telling all about its special features. 
It’s areasonable priced milland gives 
the maximum of satisfaction. Ad- 
dress, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


PERKINS WINDMILL & ENGINE CO. 
7 $50 MAIN ST., Mishawaka, Ind. 





WALNUT LOGS 


12 Inches and up fn diameter at 
small end, & feet and yup ip length. 
Deg Moines Saw Mili Co., inc., Des Moines, fa. 












Legal Inquiries 


inquiries of general interest will be answered 
fo column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries of 3 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
Others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal uiries on a separate sheet of paper. 




















EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYE. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

‘IT hired a man from May 15, 1915, to 
corn picking time, at the rate of $35 per 
month. He left me a few weeks since, 
without good cause. He demanded his 
money, and I promised to pay him after 
threshing. He threatened trouble if I did 
not pay him right away. Must I pay him 
at once, or let him wait until I have the 
money?” 

Our supreme court has held upon a 
number of occasions that where an em- 
ploye renders service to his employer 
which is of substantial benefit to the lat- 
ter, and then breaches his contract of 
employment without good eause, the ern- 
ploye is still entitled to the proportion of 
his compensation represented by the tinie 
he has put in or the amount of work he 
has cone. In the case we are considering, 
the amount du2 the employe would be de- 
termined upon the basis of the time he 
served his employer. This rule is sub- 
ject to the qualification that the einploy- 
er may counter-claim for the amount of 
damages he has actually incurred through 
the failure of his employe to fulfill the 
terms of his contract. Just what the 
damages would be must be determined by 
the facts of any given case. But the ob- 
ligation is placed upon the employer of 
1witigating the damage at least to the 
extent of putiing forth effort to secure 
another man to do the work. It is very 
difficult to suggest a circumstance under 
which an employer would be entitled to 
damages in the case of a farm hand. Our 
court has held in one case that the loss 
of hay, shown to be due to the breach of 
contract by the employe, could not be 
considered us a proper counter-claim, 
such damage not being within the con- 
templation of the parties when they en- 
tered into their agreement. Having in 
mind these decisions, it would seem that 
our correspondent’s employe is within his 
legal rights in demanding his money im- 
mediately, in the absence of any specific 
agreement to the contrary. Whether our 
correspondent has any proper counter- 
claim is a question upon which we can 
not pass in the absence of information 
thereon. 


DRAINAGE OF ROADS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“On my 200-acre farm there are twenty- 
five acres of bottom land. The county 
road, which is well traveled, runs east 
and west along the south side of this 
field. At the east end of the road is a 
long hill. At the west end is the river. 
The distance between theses two points is 
eighty rods. At about twenty rods west 
of the hill, the water has made a ditch, 
so that all vehicles have to go very slowly 
to cross. At a point forty rods west of 
the hill there is another low place in the 
road. I planted my field to corn May 1lith 
and 18th. Rain commenced on the night 
of the 18th, and continued for about 12 
week. The water from the hills on the 
east, and that from several ditches along 
the hillside, ran down onto the level 
stretch of bottom road to about twenty 
reds west of the foot of the hitl, when 
the water from the south side of the road 
Tan across the road into the ditch on the 
north side, and emptied into my field. At 
about forty rods west of the foot of the 
hill the water ran across the road from 
my neighbor’s field on the south into the 
ditch along the north side of the road, 
overflowed the ditch, and spread over 
about half of my fiel:l. ‘The ground dried 
out quickly after the rain, and I plowed 
three deep furrows on each side of the 
road from the foot of the hill into the 
river, hoping so to drain the water and 
prevent it overflowing my land. We had 
more rain. Some of the water drained off 
into the river by means of the furrows, 
but the greater portion overflowed into 
my field as before. I had to replant most 
of the field, but the second planting was 
drowned out, and I will have only five 
acres of corn. This piece of road looks 
almost level, and was graded by the coun- 
ty five years ago, so that all the water 
ran into the river through the ditches 
along the roadsides. The road has not 
been graded since, and the ditches have 
gradually fillea, so that no water empties 
into the river by their means. I asked 
the road superintendent if he would open 
the ditches to let the water out. Hesaid 
he had no right to grade the 2:0ad so long 
as the water did not interfere with the 
road. I can not expect to raise a crop 
on this field so long as the road remains 
in this condition. Can I collect damages? 
Can I compel the county to let this water 
out? How should I go about it?” 

Our supreme court has gone somewhat 
farther than those of some other states 
in holding counties liable for damages on 








account of defective bridges. Further 





than that it has very definitely refused to 
go, and however aggravating the condi- 
tions may be which our correspondent de- 
scribes, he has no remedy either in law 
or in equity against the county. Ditches 
have been regarded by our courts as of 
peculiar benefit to the adjoining land own- 
er, while bridges are more of the nature 
of a public convenience. This, by way of 
explanation, is one reason why the courts 
have denied an aggrieved party any re- 
lief. Section 14, Chapter 122, of the laws 
of the thirty-fifth general assembly pro- 
vides, among other things, that the road 
superintendent shall ‘“‘keep the openings 
to all culverts and ditches free from 
weeds, brush and other material that will 
in any manner prevent the free discharge 
of surface water.’”’ This chapter is known 
as the state highway commission law. 
This provision is not sufficiently specific 
to charge the road superintendent with 
the duty of reconstructing the ditches 
complained of. It refers, as you will 
note, to openings, and, further, the words 
‘other material’ are not so comprehen- 
sive, in our opinion, as to cover the grad- 
ual filling in of ditches with earth. This 
point involves a doctrine of statutory con- 
struction which we can not enlarge upon 
here. Section 1556 of the Code of 1907 
lays upon the “road supervisor’ the duty 
“to use strict diligence in draining the 
surface water from the public road in its 
natural channel.’”” The road supervisor- 
ship during the operation of this statute 
was an elective office, and as such has 
been abolished. And it would seem to be 
a reasonable construction of the later en- 
actments that the road superintendent. as 
he is now properly called, has his duties 
defined either by statute or by the town- 
ship trustees, or both. His. discretionary 
powers have been largely withdrawn. 
While the state highway commission law 
contains a clause repealing all acts in 
conflict therewith, there still remains the 
question as to what statutes are in such 
conflict, and it would be impossible in the 
present condition of the law as to roads 
to state definitely the duties to which of- 
ficials can be held. However, an action may 
be borught to abate the nuisance, and, in 
the event of there being suificient funds 
which the county can lawfutly devote to 
that purpose, the ditches can be opened 
up. Otherwise the judgment may simply 
lie dorman until such time as the county 
is financially able to do the work. 


PASTURING THE ROAD. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 





“In your issue of June 25th, you give 


an opinion with reference ‘to pasturing 
cattle. In the issue of another farm jour- 
nal dated July 8th, an entirely opposite 
opinion is given. Which is right?” 

We have compared the opinions referred 
to by our correspondent, and have given 
the question involved further careful con- 
sideration. The facts as stated in the 
two inquiries are not exactly alike, and 
there is usually room for difference of 
opinion upon a legal question. That is 
what makes law suits. However, our 
opinion as given is based upon the law as 
interpreted by the supreme court, the 
highest authority in the state. We did 
not pass upon the question as te whether 
an animal pasturing on the road could 
be taken up and held for damages. But 
we are entirely satisfied that no party 
other than the adjoining owner, to whom 
the road belongs, subject tu the right of 
the public to pasa over it, and of the 
road officials to tal@ material for purposes 
of repair, may lawfully pasture cattle 
thereon. This being the case, such own- 
er will naturally have some remedy at 
law, and he would probably be upheld in 
a suit to enjoin the owner of the cattle 
from trespassing. 


DESCENT OF PROPERTY. 


An Iowa subscriber writes. 

“My father died last September. His 
will provided that I should have his farm 
with the exception of an eleven-acre tract 
which belongs to my sister. Have I to 
pay rent on my share of the land for the 
1915 crop? If so, are the taxes payable 
from the rent, or must I pay these in ad- 
dition?” 

The property of the testator is subject 
to his debts, assuming that such prop- 
erty is not exempt from execution. These 
debts must first be paid, and if the per- 
sonal property is insuificient to discharge 
such liabilities, the administrator must 
apply for authority to the probate court 
to raise money by the sale or mortgage 
of the real estate. Subject to this quali- 
fication the real estate devised to our 
correspondent by her father will vest in 
her immediately upon his death. There 
could therefore be no one to whom she 
could pay rent, since the title is in her. 
This answer will dispose of the question 
as to taxes; the owner, of course, is liable 
for the taxes. 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUY LAND? 


If so, you should first get a copy of our journal. It 
has lands advertised in it from nearly every state in 
the Union, so that you can find just what you want 
in its columns. 

Established 19 years and reaches 68,200 readers each 
issue, 85% of whom are farmers on rural routes. Send 
25c today for one year’s subscription. 


FARM AND REAL ESTATE JOURNAL 


Dept. 27, Tracr, Jows 











Farm Buyers’ Guide 
Straus Red Book of 
Quality Farms—Free 


To many farmers it has presented fieldg 
of greater opportunity. It has enabled 
hundreds and thousands of farmers to 
better their material wealth. What it hag 
done for others it may also do for you, 

It is the most complete and most relj- 
able catalog of well improved farm lands 
in the United States. The ‘*Red Book,” 
aside from describing, illustrating and 
pricing many fine farms in the best gee. 
tions of Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Michigan and Southern Ontario 
contains valuable information for the pro- 
gressive farmer and farm investor. 

It will be s nt to you on request, with. 
out obligation. 


THE STRAUS BROS, COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus $2,750,000 
Home Office: LIGONIER, INDIANA 


The Best Grops Are 
Along The Soo Line 


in North Dakota this year—same as usual. 


Black loam soi] with clay subsoil and splendid 
climate assures abundant annual harvests. Land 
increased 134% from 1900 to 1910; will double in 
next five years. Hogs and corn firmly estab- 
lished as staple products. Good bargains—s to 
$50 per acre with no commission to us; being 
taken rapidly. Write immediately for booklet 
describing country and plan of direct dealing, 
LOW EXCURSION RATES. 


J. 82 MURPHY, Immigration Agent, S00 LINE 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Productive Agricultural Lands! 


Now on market in St. Louis County, Minnesota. Cut- 
over, drained and meadow lands. Adapted for gar- 
dening, dairying and diversified farming. Live towns 
and railroads near. All social advantages. Get in 
touch with our easy payment plan. Literature free, 


L. B. ARNOLD, Land Commissioner, 
122 Wolvin Bldg., Duluth, Minna, 


Famous Shallow Water District 


Northeastern Colorado 


Wonderful grain and stock country, best corn, wheat 
and natural alfalfa country in the west. Good cli- 
mate, markets, churches and schools. Productive 
soil. Small cash payment, balance like rent. Write 
for booklet and excursion rates. 


PLATTE RIVER VALLEY LAND CO., 
State Bank Building, Omaha, Nebraska 


OTTER TAIL AND WILKIN COUNTIES 


Corn, clover, stock and grain farms, any size tract 
and terms to suit purchaser, $30 to $90. Otter Tall 
county boasts of never having had a crop failure, 
best of soil, good roads, towns, schools, etc. Nearly 
200 farms to choose from—lake shore, cleared timber 
or prairiefarms. Write today for free map, descrip 
tive booklet and price list. PARK REGION LAND 
& LOAN CO., Fergus Falls, Minn. 


200 ACRE WELL IMPROVED FARM 


for sale. Good land, lays fine, abundance of good 
water, good buildings, good title and a square deal 
70 miles northwest of Kansas City. Clear, good 
terms; 60 years old and want to quit. W. A. GILLI- 
LAND, Owner, Denison, Jackson Co., Kansas. 


333 Acre Stock Farm for Sale 


+ mile west of Ringgold City, 8 miles south of Mount 
Ayr, county seat of Ringgold Co.; 115 acres corn, 14- 
room house, 2 big barns, 2 wind mills, etc. Priced te 
sell, $100. Will take small clear farm and carry bal- 
ance. DR. CREATH, Owner, Ottumwa, lows. 


KANSAS INVESTMENTS 


We have the best wheat, corn and alfalfa lands 
listed at lowest prices. Write for list of specials. 
AMOS A. BELSLEY 
109% E. Harvey Ave., Wellington, Kas. 


Northern Minnesota 


Opportunities for all. Rich soil, excellent climate, 
no drouths, sweet water everywhere; the ideal cattle 
country. Prairie or cutover lands. Write for infor- 
mation. Northern Minnesota Development 
Association, Duluth, Minnesvta. 


Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia. Minn. 


MINNESOTA BARGAIN 


200 acre farm 24 miles from Willmar on State road; 
fine improvements and the best of soil. Many other 


fine farms for sale. 
Willmar, Minn. 


















































A. H. BROWN, 
Minnesota Corn Lands 


For sale on easy terms. We sel] our ows 
lands. Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 


ns vot- 
Southern Minnesota Corn Belt 53425 cou 
y. School and church advantages unexcelled. Farm. 
ing conditions right, many advantages. Send 4 
for farm list and literature. CURTIS-SAWYE 
LAND COMPANY, St. James, Minnesota. 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 
ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
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$35 to $50 Per Acre 


Buys Cheice, Level, ¥. 
drain pe | 


Reasonable Terms 


roduce moms wild and tame hay, pasture, vege- 
ot and all grains except yh corm, than 
Jowa and Tilinols. Wisconsin corn ae | wenneety fed 
through s.fos, and has always produced a yield 
gatil this 1915 season. The extra amount of rain and 
eold weeks has caused the corn crop to be below 
av 
ee a dealing through this office can save the 
mount of commission we pay agents. We éde = 
handle cut-over or stump lands, which g 
have some rock on them, as we figure life is oo 
ghort. Small improvements on part of eur } 
ls, rocks, stumps, hard-pan, alkalt, 
quicksand, gumbo, overfiow, hog” B ~aemes foot er 
mouth disease in our part of f Wisco 
We have the sofl, the proper a rainfall, 
the climate :~ market, and are only 70 miles from 
the stete of Iowa, in Monroe aad Juneau counties, 
southern Wisconsin, the greatest dairy, grass ead 
cattle state in the Union. We show our lands in 
ee free of charge. 
We make lowa renters Wisconsin owners. 
Send for literature. 


O. EDENBURN & CO., Owners 
311 Brady Street, Davenport, lewa 


320-ACRE FARM FOR SALE 


900 acres in corn, wheat and barley. Good improve- 
ments, plenty of water. 100 miles west of Sioux 
City. 975.00 ky i acre, easy terms. 
160 ac rm, 100 acres in corn, wheat and 
oats, well Sl ieeeeeek. $65.00 per acre, easy terms. 
. 8. STROHBEHN 
Wagner, Charies Mix Ceunty, Se. Dak. 


LANDLORDS ATTENTION! As, :2¢, persona! 

representative of 
my brother, the Hon. Carl 8. Vrooman, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture; and as the agent of Mrs. 
M. T. Scott, of Bloomington, Illinois, former Presi- 
dent General of the D. A. R., owner of extensive 
jands, I am managing eleven Of the finest farms in 
Jowa, aggregating 3100 acres, directing the tenants 
fn up-to-date scientific methods. I am in position to 
look after some additional choice farms in Iowa, 
Neb. or Colo. HIRAM VROOMAN, Hastings, Iowa. 


104-Acre Farm Adjoining Des Moines 


for sale. Good improvements, good orchard. All 
subject to cultivation. 30 acres of alfalfa. Onlyone 
mile from 5-cent car line and 6 miles out from busi- 
ness district of Des Moines, 3 miles from Drake Uni- 
versity. If you want to educate your children this 
farm will be an especially desirable bome. Come 
to see it when you visit the State Fair, or write 
N. B. ASHBY, Beaver Ave., Des Moines, lowa. 


Best Corn and Clover in Missouri 


With $500 to $3000 paid down you can buy from 40 to 
160 acres of the best bottom land in the “Garden 
Spot” of Missouri, here in Stoddard County, and have 
6 years to pay palance in. You can double the money 
you pay down and resell this land within a short time. 
For further particulars and copy of Square Deal 
write 8. E. NEWHOUSE, Dexter, Missouri. 


400 ACRES FOR SALE 


six miles from town, 840 acres in crop, balance in 

meadow and pasture. Good rich  F buildings 
worth about $1500. Fine community, well adapted 
for diversified farming. Price per acre ¢35. rite 
at once for complete description and terms. J. 8, 
ODLAND, Willow City, Bottineau County, No. Dak. 


lowa Farms 


' Iowa farms in Madison, Clarke, Union and Warren 
counties, 40 acres and up. G terms, exception- 
ally good bargains. Come and look. Send for list. 
jAddress JAS. G. SHRIVER, Winterset, Iowa. 


'80-ACRE CORN FARM 


1f miles from St. Paul, 12 miles stock yards, 14 miles 
station; all cultivated, no waste; good 6-room house, 
well, granary, machine shed, large hay shed. Price 
road oe acre, $3,000 cash, balance terms 6%. Send for 
SYLVESTER BROS., 503 Endicelt Bidg., ST. PAUL, MIN. 


A 200-Acre Farm for Sale 


One mile east of Nashua, Iowa. Plenty of good 
water, good house, lots of farm bufidings. - Ss ideal 
farm for stock raising. 160 acres —* land. Write 
for further particulars and terms 

RS. M. E. WELLER, 


Come and See the Wonderful Crops 


towing on the rich black prairie lands of North- 
| western Minnesota. Unimproved prairie at from — 
'to $35 per acre. Improved farms from $30 to $50 
&cre. For fullinformation address EMPIRE FAR. 
COMP COMPAN Y, Thief River Falls, Minnesota. 


~ Attention, Farmers! 


Write at once for free information about chotee 
black loam prairie lands in Southeast Texas Gulf 
Coast. Address aa 

THEO. F. KOCH & CO., 
807 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CENTRAL MISSOURI 


For farms that will be \rofitable and satisfactory, 
Write for list; 100 farms described and priced in Mis- 
sourt’s best grain and biue grass section. 

Fulton, Mo. 


HAMILTON & CRENSHAW, Box 9, 
lova and So, Minn, Farm Homes 
The best for the money; a few 4g exchange. 
rite us your wants 


MYRON CONVERSE, Cresco, lowa 
Want to Beiter Your Location or Condition? 


®2 come to Jewell Co. Banner corn and alfalfa 
County in the state, mproved land $37.50 and 
UD per acre. School and church privileges unsur- 
Passed. For lists and information address 

BOBT. HARROUN, Lovewell, Kansas 


Send for Our Literature 't2 views and de- 


a scriptions of our Nor- 
i and Marshall County farms. It will fa you 
(i t to some real bargains. €C. E. BROWN 

AND CO., Ada and New Folden, Minn. 


a5 WILL SELL FINE QUARTER 


to Marysville in Banner County of Kansas. 
ral terms. Lock Box 604, Marysville, Kansas. 


























Tesinite., Iowa 
































Coie Irrigated Forty {ininz_towa.,of 
- Also quarter section near Fosston. 
Berryton, Kansas. 
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CROP NO NOTES 


Short reports onCrop Conditions are favited £ from 

all sections of our territory. If your county is not 

reported, send in a brief summary of local conditions. 

Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports 

should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 

morning at the jatest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue. 

Initials following county and s' ignate the 
part of the state from which the yt comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) 
southwestern, etc. 








lOWA. 


Clay County, (nw) Iowa, August 6th.— 
Rained Monday and Tuesday all day; 
Wednesday and Thursday fair. Oats are 
about all cut. Corn doesn’t grow much. 
Some hay to make yet. Pigs doing good. 
Lots of apples. No threshing done yet.— 
Harry V. Willard, 

Bremer County, (ne) Iowa, July 30th.— 
The past week has been rainy and cold, 
and farmers have had a bad week trying 
to put up hay, and have had to stop and 
cut oats between showers. Oats are fine. 
There is lots of hay to put up yet, if 
the weather will permit. Some pieces.of 
ocrn are looking real well and are just be- 
ginning to tassel, while other pieces are 
only knee-high. Corn is selling at 75 
cents a bushel, and oats at 50 cents. Hogs 
are all the way from $5.50 to $6.25 per 
ewt.—M. W, Orcutt. 

Sac County, (nw) Iowa, August 4th.— 
Progress of harvest is slow, on account 
of rain. Cold and cloudy the first of the 
week; Wednesday cold and windy. Farm- 
ers are cutting oats when it doesn’t rain. 
All early oats are cut and promise a good 
yield and good quality. Some hay yet to 
cut, Shock threshing soon to commence. 
Second crop of clover good. Pastures good, 
and weeds grow fast. Potatoes are rot- 
ting on account of being too wet. Corn 
looks good, but is somewhat late for this 
time of year. Pigs doing finely; no chol- 
era. Cattle doing finely. Market is low— 
hogs $5.50.—W. E. W. 

Polk County, (c) Iowa, August 6th.— 
At last the sun is shining, and the rain 
has ceased and the clouds have rolled 
away. Corn doing well; shooting heavy 
Threshing in progress. Wheat and oats 
badly sprouted. Quite a bit of oats yet 
to cut, and they are badly lodged. No 
old corn in the neighborhood. Stock of all 
kinds doing well. Potatoes rotting in the 
ground.—A, W. Rice. 

Harrison County, (w) Iowa, August 6th. 
—Harvest has come and gone. Small grain 
did fairly well, and the weather moderated 
sufficiently to get it safely in shock. Corn 
is a guess as yet. With a long, warm 
fall we may get a bumper crop; otherwise 
a failure. This is an excellent grass year, 
but alfalfa is not doing what it ought to 
for this time of year.—Claus Hansen. 

Lee County, (se) Iowa, August 6th.— 
First clear day for a week. Farmers are 
cutting timothy; seed too ripe, and badly 
shattered, but can not cut new meadows 
yet. Oats crop for ten miles around is 
almost a total loss on levél land, and 
much is bad on rolling land, too. Wheat 
growing in shock. No threshing near 
here. Corn that was planted early doing 
fairly well, but much corn is a total loss 
on flat land. Potatoes fine crop, but al- 
most all rotted except on well drained 
land. Some putting up clover and timo- 
thy hay. Hogs good, $7.10; corn, 85 and 
90 cents.—F. N. Jacks. 

Bremer County, (ne) Iowa, August 6th. 
—Still wet and cold, and farmers away be- 
hind. Some pieces of corn have begun to 
tassel, while others are scarcely knee- 
high. Most of the oats are in the shock, 
and are good, if farmers can get them 
stacked. Still lots of hay to put up, as 
there were lots of pieces they could not 
get onto on account of water standing 
an them; and acre after acre lays just 
as it was mowed down. Hogs have 
dropped to $5, as everybody seems to be 
rushing everything to market on account 
of the high price of corn. Cattle are 
bringing a good price.—M. W. Orcutt. 

Keokuk County, (se) Iowa, August 7th. 
—Have had a few nice days this week, 
which the farmers have made good use of. 
Lots of spring wheat and oats uncut. 
Some fields of corn doing well; others 
have never been plowed. Corn and small 
grain on river bottoms all gone. No 
threshing yet. Hay badly damaged. Con- 
siderable cholera over the county. Grain 
sprouting in the shock. Apple crop good. 
Potatoes good, but rotting in the ground. 
Corn, 70 cents; new oats, 32 cents; hogs, 
$7. Not many cattle. Stock on pastures 
oding fine.—J. L. Wonderlich. 

Obrien County, (nw) Iowa, July 31st.— 
Early oats mostly cut, and the yield will 
be good. Later oats badly lodged on rich 
land. Had the farmers been able to get 
them all, the yield would have been im- 
mense. Alfalfa and clover hay cut, but 
had very poor weather to cure it. Corn 
is at least three weeks behind. Some 
tasseling, but very short. Pastures gen- 
erally good, and cattle doing well, al- 
though flies are bad. Not much sickness 
among pigs.—A. C. Lanham. 

Wapello County, (se) Iowa, August 8th. 
—No rain for a week. The oats crop is 
gone. Some people are mowing them and 
trying to thresh them, with a very poor 
yield. Wheat yielding good, what is cut, 











but is growing in the shock. Early corn 
looking good, but most of the late corn is 
gone. Lots of apples, plums and berries.— 
Jay Cohagan. 

Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, August 7th. 
—The recent wet weather has delayed 
harvesting to a considerable extent. The 
fields have been too wet to cut. Much oats 
are left to cut. Spring and fall wheat 
are in good shape. Alfalfa (second crop) 
was good. Corn is doing better, but 
many fields will not make corn. All live 
stock reported in good shape.—Lacey 
Darnell. 

Plymouth County, (nw) Towa, August 
6th.—Fine weather for harvesting this 
week; harvesting about two-thirds done. 
Oats and barley god. Second crop of al- 
falfa good; part of it cut. Corn doing 
fine now. Some of it tasseling; not all 
plowed the third time. Potatoes good. 
Pastures the best I ever saw them in 
August. Winter apples scarce. Grapes 
plentiful.—Samuel Fryer. 

Cedar County, (ec) Iowa, August 6th.— 
Continued wet. Much of the hay and 
grain put up in poor shape, and not all 
done yet. Some have commenced thresh- 
ing. Some timothy cut for seed. Pas- 
tures unusually good, and stock all doing 
well. Hogs are shipped out light, as 
farmers don’t think it pays to feed high- 
priced corn. New corn two weeks late, 
but plenty of warm weather will make 
that good. But with much more of such 
weather as we have had, there will be 
lots of immature corn.—L. C. Greene. 

Dallas County, (c) Iowa, August 7th.— 
Threshing in full swing the last two 
days; getting in fair shape. No rain this 
week. Lots of oats cut this week, but 
could not get near all. Some fields have 
two to five binders at work. Not much 
wheat threshed yet, but yields good; but 
it is damp and liable to spoil. However, 
this fine weather will soon dry it out. 
Second crop of clover fine. Spring seeding 
shows up good. Corn tasseling. Looks 
good, but needs lots of warm weather. 
Roads getting a little dusty. Good weath- 
er to work. Pastures good, and stock 
doing fine. A good many horses sold.— 
J. H. Royer. 

Wapello County, (se) Iowa, August 7th. 
—We are having nice weather now. Have 
had about as much sunshine in the last 
week as in two or three weeks previously. 
A lot of timothy hay has not been put 
up yet. Threshing has commenced again. 
The fields ared rying fast.—Ivan Fuller. 
The fields are drying fast.Ivan Fuller. 

Emmet County, (nw) Iowa, August 6th. 
—Corn still about three weeks late. Fields 
generally clean and good color; condition 
70 per cent. Emmet county will harvest 
the best crop of oats since 1912, which is 
being rapidly put into shocks. Some of 
the early cut fields are sprouting in the 
shock, on account of wet weather last 
week. Potatoes and pastures good. Some 
hay damaged by rain. A few cases of hog 
cholera reported. Cattle looking well.— 
H. W. Woods. 

Dickinson County, (nw) Iowa, August 
7th.—The weather is the same as usual. 
Harvesting is in full swing. Small grain 
is being cut in fair shape. No wheat 
raised around here. Corn was laid by in 
fair shape, and is tasseling out; we ex- 
pect a fair crop. Early potato crop good. 
Wm. Benzkoper. 

Clarke County, (sc) Iowa, August 6th.— 
Rain every day from July 25th until Au- 
gust 3d. Ground still very wet, but good 
hay curing weather. Much timothy being 
cut for seed. Corn doing fine, but will be 
very late, and is weedy. Garden truck, 
potatoes and apples very plentiful. No 
sickness among stock. No threshing done 
yet. Small grain growing in the shock. 
Wheat nearly all saved, but dead ripe 
when cut. Many fields of oats a total 
loss. A good many spring colts in the 
county.—Harrison Baker. 

Bremer County, (n) Iowa, August 6th.— 
Farmers busy cutting oats. Grain stand- 
ing well, considering the amount of rain 
which has fallen. Fields are soft, and 
many covered with water. Gasoline en- 
gines are being put on binders. Thresh- 
ing will begin this week if weather per- 
mits. Corn crop on low, flat land will be 
poor; corn on higher land looks well, but 
will produce soft corn only. There is 
much hay down. Pastures affording an 
abundance of feed, but cows are giving 
little milk. Pig crop good, and all are 
healthy. Corn, 75 cents per bushel, but 
hard to get at that price. Oats, 45 cents 
per bushel. Potatoes and other truck 
crops looking well. Alfalfa fields looking 
well, and soon will be ready for second 
cutting.—J. Diedrich. 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, August 
6th.—We have had quite a cool spell, but 
not cold enough to do much damage. At 
present the weather is fine, and vegeta- 
tion is doing good. Corn is doing well, 
but it is late. Oats cutting is over, and 
is a reasonably good crop. Some are 
stacking winter wheat. Some fields of 
winter wheat could not be cut, and are 
a total loss.—W. J. Adams. 

Jackson County, (e) Iowa, August 6th.— 
This section has been getting more than 
its usual amount of rain for the last two 
months; but the most harm it has done is 
to hinder the harvesting of hay in good 
order, and. keep farmers from doing some 
work that was needed. Crops are gener- 
ally in good condition, if weather permits 
of proper care. A good deal of corn will 





Bw pone from Twin Cities, 40 mites from Dutath 
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Big Red Clover Lands 


WINOKA a ST. erp LAND co., 
Coptces Bank Bidg., - Peal, 
his company was organized in ber 


The best land at lowest prices. 
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need a late frost to let it mature in fine 
shape. Stock of all kinds is doing, well 
on fine a ge Business generally hoids 
its own.—Wm. Brown. 





ILLINOIS. 
Morgan County, (w) TL, July 30th— 


done the last two weeks between show- 
ers. Fine prospert for corn on land that 
is well drained. Abundance of potatoes. 
No stock disease of any kind.—R. E. A. 
Marion County, (s) Il., August 8d.— 


latter exceptionally heavy. 

ds badly damaged by too much rain. 
Had over six inches of rainfall in May; 
the same or more in June. Showers now 
seriously interfering with hay harvest. 
Threshing delayed. Apple crop good.— 
Horace N. Woodward. 

Warren County, (w) IIL, August 6th.— 
Weather has cleared some after four 
inches of rain so far this week. No thresh- 
ing yet, as all grain is in bad shape. Hun- | 
dreds of acres of oats abandoned, as they 
have been ruined by rains. Large acreage 
of hay to put up yet. Some corn getting 
yellow from too much rain, and consider- 
able has been blown down. Looks like 
much soft corn unless we have a late fall. 
—Carl Christensen. 

Champaign County, (ec) Ill, August 7th. 
—It is now fairing up, and prospects of 
settled weather. Crops are not damaged 
as much as was supposed by the heavy 
rains. Threshing resumed; wheat mak- 
ing from 20 to 50 bushels per acre; oats 
from 40 to 7V0 bushels. A bumper pros- 
pect for corn. Hay and alfalfa above the 
average. All stock seem healthy. Pig 
crop above the average.—C. Dyer. 

Henry County, (nw) IIL, August 4th.— 
More water fell here in twelve hours dur- 
ing the past week than has been seen in 
a long time. No threshing yet, and grain 
is in bad shape. Much can not be cut. 
Corn beginning to tassel, and was badly 
whipped by recent storm, Potatoes are 
in need of digging.—S. M. Sommers. 

Logan County, (c) IIL, August 6th.— 
Farmers are shelling their corn, as it is 
too wet to thresh. Lots of grain washed 
away by the flood of July 30th, and the 
rest damaged by standing in the water. 
We have not done much threshing yet; 
reports of 25 to 45 bushels of wheat where 
they have threshed. Corn looks good. 
Oats are a good crop where they could 
be cut. Hogs and cattle doing good. An 
abundance of pasture. Hay crop good.— 
F. J. De Jarnette. 

Montgomery County, (c) Ill, August 5. 
—Weather wet and cool. Corn doing as 
well as could be expected. Threshing 
progressing slowly. Wheat yields from 
20 to 30 bushels; oats, 25 to 35 bushels. 
Wheat sells at 99 cents to $1. Pastures 
doing fine. Hay plentiful. Second crop 
clover will be large. Plenty of apples. 
Oats are threshing out in bad shape. No 
fall plowing done yet.—Jas. A. Tester. 

Warren County, (ec) Ill, August 5th.— 
Has been very wet the past ten days. 
Grain in bad shape. Threshing wheat 
again today, but sprouted and colored 
bad. Clearer tonight, and weather looks 
more settled. Very cool for August; in 
fact, the coolest I ever saw. Many fields 
of oats never cut. Corn looks well, but 
is late, and will have to have a favorable 
fall. Everyone vaccinating against hog 
cholera.—R. L. Kidder. 


MISSOURI. 


The crop reports issued by the Missouri 
state board of agriculture, August Ist, 
place the condition of corn in that state 
at 73.6, as compared with 68 one year ago 
and a ten-year average on the same date 
of 80. The estimate for the oats yield 
is 29 bushels per acre, as compared with 
22 bushels last year, and an average for 
ten years of 23.9. The winter wheat yield 
is estimated at 12.6 bushels per acre. 
Much trouble has been experienced in 
saving the hay crop. New seeding is re- 
ported as in good condition. 

Schuyler County, (n) Mo., August 34.— 
Crops not very good. Small grain is dam- 
aged quite a lot, and corn did not get 
worked as much as it should, on account 
. rains. Hay harvest has just begun.— 

‘es 

(Mercer County, (n) Mo., August 3d.— 
Very wet and cool this morning. The 
river has overflowed three times in 
two weeks. Harvesting is progressing 
very slowly. The wheat and oats crops 
are nearly lost. Avoout half the oats are 
not cut, and will not be. No threshing 
done. Oats and wheat are growing in the 
shock. Scarcely any hay cut, but the hay 
crop is good. Corn is doing fairly well. 
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On heavy clay soil it is beginning to scald 
at the bottom. Nearly all turning yel- 
jow. I have a stalk of corn I measured 
a week ago; it has grown twenty-seven 
inches in one week—I can prove it.—R. S. 
Moore. 

Bates County, (w) Mo., August 5th.— 
Occasional heavy showers have been quite 
a benefit to corn during the last ten days. 
Some fields now promise a good yield, and 
same are abandoned to grass and weeds. 
Haying is practically finished, except 
prairie hay, which is yet to be put up. 
Some are stacking small grain, and others 
expect to thresh from the shock. Reports 
on wheat threshed run from 4 to 15 bush- 
els, and 7 to 8 bushels would probably 
be about the average around here. First 
public farm sale for the season is billed 
for August 10th. Look for numerous sales 
this fall.—M. D. Hovey. 

Franklin County, (e) Mo., August 6th.— 
But little was expected of the wheat crop 
here this year, but that little has not made 
good. Our miller and grain buyer here 
for years says the best prospects of last 
epring have the poorest returns for the 
past fifty years; average not to exceed 
three bushels per acre. Hundreds of acres 
have not been harvested. Average tem- 
perature not high enough for corn. Have 
good coverings at night to sleep. I con- 
sider it the coolest summer since 1856, 
when frost prevailed over northern IIli- 
nois every month.—H. Calkins. 

NEBRASKA. 

Holt County, (n) Neb., August 5th.— 
Rain Friday, Saturday and Sunday nights. 
Wheat and rye in shock. Early oats are 
ready to harvest; some in shock. Late 
oats susceptible to rust with continued 
rains. Corn growing very fast, but three 
weeks late. Late fall and plenty of sun- 
shine the only redemption for the corn 
crop in our county. Produce prices un- 
changed. Hogs, $5.75. No cholera among 
hogs; no blackleg among cattle.—Alex. R. 
Wertz. 

Clay County, (s) Neb., August 5th.— 
Second cutting of alfalfa nearly all up; 
damaged some by rain and hail. Very 
little shock threshing being done. Straw 
and grain all damaged. Very little stack- 
ing done yet. Ten days of rain out of 
twelve; 36 inches to date. Corn is grow- 
ing fast; some fields all tasseled. With a 
late fall, corn crop will be good. All 
kinds of stock doing fine. No hog dis- 
ease. Days warm, nights cool. Oats poor. 
—John F. Barr. 

Dawson County, (we) Neb., August 6th. 
~Weather very hot. Corn growing fast. 
Had an electric storm the night of August 
ist, accompanied by terrific wind. Next 
morning the corn was lying flat, but has 
about all straightened up. Apples nearly 
all blown off the trees. Threé inches of 
rain fell. Farmers are stacking grain. 
Grain damaged some ‘by so much rain 
the past two weeks. Very little threshing 
done so far. Late sowing of alfalfa up in 
fine shape, but grasshoppers are damag- 
ing it. Some oats to cut yet, but ground 
is soft, which makes hard work.—W. E. 
Farnham, 


KANSAS. 

Clay County, (n) Kan., August 6th.— 
Have had a fine week for work. No rain 
to speak of since Sabbath night. Stack- 
ing has been rushed since Monday. A 
few are still eutting wheat. Weather has 
been rather cool for corn, but it is grow- 
ing warmer. Stock doing well. My last 
report said only one-fourth of wheat cut; 
should have been three-fourths. Blame 
the printer? Good hands are scarce. 
Bums are plentiful—W. C. Milligan. 

Cowley County, (se) Kan., August 6th.— 
Threshing is the order of the day. Wheat 
is running 7 to 15 bushels per acre; oats, 
45. Hada timely rain that gave the corn 
a boost. Many are plowing to raise an- 
other crop of $1.50 wheat. Quite a few 
tractors used, both small and large.—H. 
A. Clark, 


MINNESOTA. 

Filmore County, (se) Minn., August 6th. 
—Farm work of all kinds has been tied 
up since July 23d by wet weather. Many 
farmers have not put up any hay at all 
yet. A very few have finished. Much of 
the clover and timothy will not be cut at 
ail. Ha'‘lstorm July 23d totally destroyed 
barley ard greatly damaged other crops. 


Ground is brimful of water. Corn and 
alfalfa standing on seepy hillsides are 
beginning to show the effects of standing 


around with wet feet. Corn tasseling, 
two and a half to four feet in height. 
What small grain is standing is well 
filed.—E. F. Chase. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


McPherson County, (n) S. D., August 
3d.—One inch of rain on the 2d. Rye and 
barley in the shock; a fine crop. Haying 


abcut three-fourths done. Wheat harvest 
will commence about the 12th, and extra 
good. Ail live stock in fine shape. Very 
cool weather. Corn not very good.—oO. 
W. Slocum. 

Hand County, (c) S. D., August 2d.— 
General crop conditions are good. Oats 
and barley harvest in full swing. Some 
barley and oats down badly oM account 
of too much rain. The small grain crop 
is the best ever known in this part of 
the country. Corn is two weeks or more 





behind, but is looking good. Potatoes are 
good. Second cutting of alfalfa is heavy. 
New alfalfa sown this spring is a good 
stand generally. Wild hay is good. Pas- 
tures are good. Stock generally looking 
good. Mosquitoes are the worst ever 
known here. Good crop of pigs. No chol- 
era as yet. A good crop of colts this year. 
Some fat cattle being shipped to market 
now.—E. W. Carr. 


OHIO. 


Montgomery County, (sw) Ohio, August 
4th.—Best prospects for corn for several 
years. Expect some ensilage corn to av- 
erage 15 to 20 tons per acre. Very heavy 
oats crop also. Wheat averages 10 to 25 
bushels per acre. Some damaged by fly. 
Rye, 18 to 20 bushels per acre. Hay crop 
good; clover averaged 3 tons per acre; 
second crop beginning to lodge. Best crop 
of potatoes for years. Threshing and bal- 
ing the order of the day. Prices, new 
wheat, $1.15 per bushel; old oats, 60 cents 
per bushel; potatoes, 50 cents; hogs, $7.75 
to $7.85 per cwt.; best fat cattle, $8.50 to 
$9 per cwt. Cattle and hogs doing well 
on good pasture. Not so much rain now 
as during June and July. Thermometer 
registered above 90 in the shade on July 
29th.—Ira W. Holsinger. 


INDIANA.- 


Daviess County, (sw) Ind., July 7th.— 
Wheat and oats threshTng has been de- 
layed on account of the rain, but will be 
finished up in a few days. Corn, as a 
trule, looks good, although some was 
drowned out in the river bottoms. Pas- 
tures looking good. No disease reported 
among live stock. Rain is needed on the 
high ground. A number of farmers are 
plowing for wheat.—Carl K. McWilliams. 


Corn Belt Weather 


The following table, which will appear 
every week till the first of September, 
will give the rainfall and temperature in- 
formation necessary to forecast the prob- 
able corn yield according to the method 
given in our Boys’ Corner of June 4th: 
Average rainfall for seven corn 

belt states, week of July 31st 





eee 1.40 inches 
Ideal rainfall for week.........1.00 inch 
Iowa rainfall for week........ 1.12 inches 
Northern Illinois rainfall for 

DL. se scteevusGaskbscetases® 2.53 inches 
Southern Illinois and eastern 

Missouri rainfall for week....1.50 inches 
Western Missouri and Kansas 

ee ee 91 inch 
Nebraska rainfall for week....1.27 inches 
Indiana rainfall for week...... 1.41 inches 
Ohio rainfall for week.......... -81 inch 


Average temperature for seven 
corn belt states for the 


WOE... .svcccdvcredsvossdesever 70.5 degrees 
Ideal temperature for week...72.0 degrees 
Jowa temperature ............ 68.0 degrees 


May, 1915, corn belt rainfall..6.70 inches 
(Wettest May in past twen- 
ty-five years.) 


Next wettest May, 1908........ 6.54 inches 
Corn belt corn yield, per acre, 

TD. c:siese+obawenvessseusbe 29.7 bushels 
May, 1915, corn belt tempera- 

a ee eee 59.0 degrees 
Coldest May in last twenty-five 

CO GENE bose sencinvcedy 56.1 degrees 


Three Mays in last twenty-five 
years have been colder than 
May, 1915. The average yield 
per acre of the years contain- 
ing these three cold Mays. .30.2 bushels 
June, 1915, corn belt rainfall...5.40 inches 
(There have been only two 
wetter Junes in the past 
twenty-five years.) 
PIE, HEEL! wessbeuss sutncstas come eee 
te Rs eee 6.30 inches 
Average corn belt corn yield 
per acre, 1891 and 1902....34.2 bushels 
June, 1915, temperature....... 66.8 degrees 
There has been only one colder 
June in the past twenty-five 


years, that of 1903.......... 65.9 degrees 
Corn belt corn yield per acre, 

a ae aa 29.6 bushels 
July, 1915, corn belt rainfall....5.70 inches 


This is next to the wettest July 
of the last twenty-five years 
the wettest being that o 


ROO EUR > Sasigscasesevanaee 6.30 inches 
Corn belt corn yield per acre, 
Og RR ES ey 5.4 bushels 
July, 1915, corn belt tempera- 
SEY ac cnbkcnh anes Raa ws shee oe 71.0 degrees 
(This ties the record for cold 
Julys during the past twen- 
ty-five years, July of 1891 
also being 71 degrees.) 
Corn belt corn yield per acre, 
BOL |. bécaussnckine ea yusss bebo 32.6 bushels 
Greatest corn belt corn yield 
Se ee ra 36.2 bushels 
Smallest corn belt corn yield 
DOF ONG, EOOL: vascexcndeuncn 17.8 bushels 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1915. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to August 1, 1915.) 


CT. .t5sckaecnapasthokiew end oes 121 
Milwaukee, Wis. .ccccscocse cencvccese 95 
Green Bay, Wis. ..ccccose Seswsccsseces 8 
PEE. BE) asceccncresnestesvces OE 
DOREECR. SESE.  éck SEwS Ke cS een cesekec EE 
Duluth, Minn. ........... wcccccccccces F 
St. Paul, Minn. ..ccccccoccccceseeeseelll 





La Crosse, Wis. . -109 
Madison, Wis. ...... -104 
CGS Cs BOWS. Soc ccncecsonecssscus 118 
DUDREUS,. TOMAR. ccccoweccesocsccsscxeccken 


Davenport, OWS ccccogeccvcccccocccscectlé 
Des Bioinen, BOWE. 0scenescneeseeseussctae 
Keokuk, TOW - ccoccccccescovvcescccccslsl 
ee eee ee eee |S 
Springheld, IB. secccccevccssccccscecces Isa 
Hannibal, . MO. acccccccccccccccccccsccsl 46 
st. Louis, Mo. eeecccccccccccccsbeseseeslad 


Cairo,-FB, ...cccvecveqsovoccseqnecvosess 2. 
Springfield, Mo. ....ccccccccccsccccccee 84 
Columbia, MO. ..s.cccccccececscvcccsccklh 
Kansas City, ME, ccccstbope te aiboced coche 
Topeka, Kan. .cccccscccccccccscscescecldt 
Wichita, Kan. .ccccocvescsecceccovegsces cial 
Concordia, Kan. csceccccccccscscccsssoel4l 
PAOrth Fiatie.. JIG occosvccosnescbosconlne 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Omaha, Neb. . 
Sioux City, Iowa . 
Yankton, S. D. .. 
Valentine, Neb. 

Pierre, S. sce cecccccccvcccscccccecc scl 48 
meron, BS. BD. 
Moorhead, Minn. .cccccccccccccccscccecle 
Devise tmke. N. DD. csccsesvcceovacvees 00 
Bismarck, NW. D. cccccescccceccesséscecktd 
Williston, N. D. ccccccccccccccccccccee 68 
Havre, Mont. ..ccccccccescccecccscsocclé 
Kalispell, Mont. 5 
Helena, Mont. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Denver, Golo. . 
Amarillo, Texas . 
El Paso, Texas ..cccccccccccccccccccescclad 


Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, August 9, 1915.—Manufactur- 
ing lines that are especially affected by 
the war in Europe are extremely active 
at the present time, and many steel mills 
have more orders on hand than can be 
promptly filled. Money is in unusually 
large supply throughout western farming 
districts, and the recent statement of the 
Kansas state banks and trust companies 
shows total deposits of $129,918,798, a gain 
of $24,000,000 in a year, and a new high 
record. As a result of the war, our for- 
eign trade exceeds all records, and our 
foreign trade balance has grown from 2 
recent average of from $500,900,000 to 
$600,000,000, to nearly $1,100,000,000, in- 
creased exports being largely made up of 
foods. Weather and crop reports have 
been the most important influences in 
making wheat prices, reports of black 
rust in the northwestern spring wheat 
states having caused rallies in prices at 
times. Bad weather has checked thresh- 
ing frequently in the winter wheat states. 
Recent sales of wheat for delivery in fu- 
ture months were at advances of 15 to 18 
cents per bushel over prices of a year 
ago, while oats sold at much the same 
prices as were current at that time, and 
corn sold a little higher. The recent 
Kansas state report makes the wheat 
yield of that state 116,000,000 bushels, or 
55,000,000 bushels under last year’s. For 
two months it is expected that the early 
marketings of new wheat will meet with 
a large domestic milling and export de- 
mand, and this will tend to check de- 
clines in prices, but ultimately a lower 
market seems likely. The visible wheat 
supply of the United States has become 
unusually low, aggregating but 6,356,000 
bushels, which compares with 13,864,000 
bushels a year ago. World’s shipments 
of wheat in a recent week were only 
6,365,000 bushels, comparing with 10,608,- 
000 bushels a year ago. They included 
shipments of 4,669,000 bushels from North 
America, comparing with 10,608,000 bush- 
els a year ago. France is expected to 
require imports of 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, and the Mediterranean countries 
will be heavy importers. An oats crop of 
about 1,450,000,090 bushels is expected in 
this country, and demand promises to be 
lively. Timothy seed sells at $5 to $7 
per 100 pounds, clover seed at $10 to $14 
per 100 pounds, and flaxseed at $1.61% 
to $1.66144 per bushel. Eggs sell at 16 to 
17% cents for the best lots, with extras 
at 21% cents for fillers and 22% cents 
for cartons. Potatoes are selling at 48 
to 50 cents for new. Butter brings 22 to 
24 cents, with extras to grocers at 26% 
cents for tubs and 27% cents for prints. 

Cattle prices have experienced rallies 
in recent days as a result of country 
shippers cutting down supplies following 
severe declines previously. Naturally, the 
corn-fed cattle are quicker to advance 
than the grassers, and this applies to 
“cows, heifers and bulls as well as to 
steers. The spread in prices is unusually 
wide, because of the lack of an outlet 
for stock cattle, whereas a year ago ship- 
ments of such cattle from Chicago were 
on a large scale. Recently steers have 
sold at an extreme range of $5.80 to $10.50 
—comparing with $7.50 to $10 one year 
ago, and $7.25 to $9.10 two years ago. 
The country is poorly supplied with well- 
bred cattle approaching maturity, but 
there are plenty of grass cattle for sup- 
plying the demand for cheap and medium- 
priced beef, and owners in many instances 
would benefit themselves if they held on 
to cattle doing well on grass and finished 
them off in good shape in the fall. There 
is a great need of stock cattle in such 
states as Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana and 
Michigan, but Illinois and Iowa stockmen 
have in many instances improved the op- 
portunity to stock up their pastures with 
cattle for autumn and winter feeding, 
having vicked up thin steers in the west. 
Breeding cows are in good demand, and 
not long ago as high as $89 per head was 
paid in Nebraska for cows with calves, 
while heifers were bought in Arizona at 
$50, for shipment to Montana. Further- 
more, many calves have been contracted 
for before birth for delivery to purchasers 
at weaning time, distributions being made 
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over the corn belt. The bulk of the steers 








offered last week brought $8.60 to $10 
with the best class of heavy steers taken 
at $10 to $10.25 and the best yearlings at 
$10 to $10.40, Inferior to fair grass Steers 
of light weight brought $6 to $7.50, com. 
mon to medium warmed-ups $7.60 to 
$8.50, medium to good, handy steers $8 ¢9 
to $8.95, and good corn-feds $9 to $9.95. 
Inferior yearlings sold down to $7.50 to 
$8.50, and sales were made of butchering 
cows and heifers at $4.85 to $9.50, while 
cutters brought $4.30 to $4.80, cannerg 
$3.50 to’ $4.25 and bulls $4.75 to $8. Calves 
were in active demand at higher prices 
sales ranging at $5 to $11.50. The west. 
ern range cattle season Opened on Weg- 
nesday, when thirty-one cars arrived from 
Montana, consisting of good killers that 
weighed from 970 to 1,150 pounds, ang 
sold at $7.55 to $8.50. 

Hogs are selling at an extremely wide 
range of prices, as is customary when 
farmers are marketing their grassy sows 
liberally. These coarse, heavy packing 
hogs are kept declining much of the 
time, frequently selling at reduced prices 
when the better grades of corn-fed bar- 
rows are advancing. There seems to be 
hardly any limit to the decline in values 
for the least desirable class of hogs, but 
on the other hand, the best light-weight 
shipping hogs are always getting back to 
$8 after bad breaks. The eastern ship- 
ping demand is the strongest factor in the 
market, with light hogs the highest sell- 
ers at all times, while the best heavy 
shipping hogs sell about 50 cents below 
daily top figures. Recent receipts of hogs 
have averaged in weight 239 pounds, com- 
paring with 241 pounds a week earlier, 
249 pounds one year ago, and 238 pounds 
two years ago. Hogs are plentiful in 
corn belt states, and are going to market 
freely, western packers having slaugh- 
tered since March ist at last accounts 
11,226,000 hogs, comparing with 9,435,000 
hogs for the corresponding time a year 
ago. Fresh pork is having an unusually 
large summer consumption, being cheaper 
than other meats, and there is also a 
liberal domestic demand for provisions, 
while the foreign demand has increased 
enormously this year. In a recent week, 
exports of provisions from this country 
aggregated 17,555,500 pounds, comparing 
with 10,506,540 pounds exported in the 
corresponding week of 1914. Meanwhile 
the stocks of provisions are unusually 
heavy, although a little smaller than a 
month ago. On the opening of August, 
Chicago warehouses contained 172,586,573 
pounds of provisions, comparing with 
184,286,743 pounds a month earlier and 
95,867,921 pounds a year earlier. Provi- 
sions are much cheaper than last year, 
as are hogs, and within a short time pork 
wholesaled for more than $6 per barrel 
less than a year ago. Extra large hog re- 
ceipts recently caused bad breaks in 
prices, with sales ranging at $5.90 to 
$7.6712, the lowest quotations in a long 
time, while pigs sold at $6.50 to $7.60. 

Lack of a normal shipping demand has 
been the main source of weakness in the 
lamb and sheep market this summer, 
prices undergoing sensational fluctua- 
tions during much of the time. As is 
known, the country’s sheep and lamb sup- 
ply is unusually short, and at _ times 
prices have ruled extremely high for 
spring lambs, as well as for fat yearlings, 
wethers and ewes. Recent receipts have 
come largely from the ranges of Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon and Washington, these 
running mainly to lambs, with fair num- 
bers of yearlings. Choice breeding ewes 
are in increasing demand in the west, 
with very few for sale, as owners neeé 
them for building up their own flocks, 
and it is estimated that fully 30 per cent 
of the ewe lamb crop will be retained for 
breeding purposes. In Omaha recently 
feeding lambs sold up to $7.85 to $8.10 
per 100 pounds. Recent meager runs of 
lambs, sheep and yearlings caused liberal 
advances, with late sales of lambs at 
$6.50 to $9.50, yearlings at $6.25 to $7.50, 
wethers at $6.25 to $6.99, ewes at $4.50 
to $6.85, and bucks at $4.50 to $5.50. A 
year ago the best lambs brought $8.25. 

Horses were plentiful last week, and 
there was a fairly large outlet, with 4 
good demand for army mounts and gun- 
ners to export to France. Farm horses 
were salable at $100 to $135 for geldings 
and $140 to $160 or higher for mares, while 
expressers sold usually at $260 to $210, 
and wagoners at $165 to $200. Inferior 
animals sold at $85 to $100 and commer- 
cial chunks weighing from 1,350 to 1,500 
pounds, at $190 to $225, with choice big 
horses taken at $230 to $260. W. 





Farmers’ Institute Meeting—The annual 
gathering of the officers of Iowa farmers 
institutes will be held on the state fair 
grounds at Des Moines, during the week 
of August: 25th to September 3d. The 
exact date and place of meeting will be 
announced later. At this meeting, plans 
are made for the institutes during the 
winter season, and arrangements may be 
made by institute officers for lecturers 
and men capable of giving demonstrations. 
It is hoped that the dates for the various 
institutes may be so arranged that the 
people from the Iowa Agricultural College 
—whose services are much in demand at 
these institutes—may be able to attend 
the largest possible number without con- 
flict in dates, and with the greatest pos 
sible saving in railroad fare. 
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pATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 
SHORT-HORNS. 
gept. 20—C. A. DeVaul, Inwood, Iowa. 
Oct 7—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, Ia. 


Oct. -__Louie H. Scheetz, Belle Plaine, Ia. 
; i. Watts & Sons, Miles, Iowa. 


ret. 12 R. 

5 t. 12—R. E. Watts & Sons, Miles, lowa. 

Oct 12—Geo. Lewis and others, Marshall- 

pwn, lowa. 

Oct 1 c. A. Oldsen and E, B. Thomas, 
Wall Lake, lowa. 

Oct. 14— Mercer County Short-horn Breed- 
ers’ Ass'n, Aledo, Ill. O. H. Lee, Aledo, 
lil., Secretary. zs 

Oct. 1!—Frank_Pemberton, Iowa Falls, Ia. 

0.t. 2 J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 

Oct. 21—E. W. Harmon, Marshalltown, 
owa. 

ace. 249—A, W. Book, Dixon, Il. 

Nov. 10—Wm. Klett & Son, Harper, Iowa, 
and Thos. Brown & Son, ,Ollie, Iowa, 
at Ollie, lowa. 


Nov. 11—Anoka Farms, Waukesha, Wis. 

Nov. 2i—S. Green, Woodbine, lowa. 

Dec. S—Held Bros., Hinton, lowa, 

Dec. 15—Zobel Bros., Dysart, Iowa. 

Mar. 17—H. Prichard & Son, Walnut, Ta., 
and C. H. Jackson, Avoca, Ia. Sale at 
Avoca, i. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

Sept. 15—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 

_15—Glenn Moss, Madrid, Iowa; C. A. 
tosenfeld, Manager. - 

Sept. 16—M. H. Donohoe, Holbrook, Ia. 
t.12—Wm. Cash, Williamsburg, Iowa. 

et, 15 —Glen Moss, Garden Prairie, lowa. 

t. 26—P. J. Leahy, Williamsburg, Ia. 

25—O. V. Battles, Maquoketa, Iowa. 

GUERNSEYS. 
Sept. 1i—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
PERCHEONS. 
Oct. 29—Theo. Weil, Blairstown, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 








Aug. 20—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, Ia. 
Ser —F, H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
Sept. 17—A. O. MeMullen, Estherville, Ia. 
Sept. 30—C. A. DeVaul, Inwood, lowa. 
Oct. 1—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 
Oct. 5—G. E. Hemstreet, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Oct. 6—Waltemeyer Bros., Melbourne, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 7—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, Ia. 
Oct. 7—C. J. Swale, Fredericksburg, Ia. 
Oct. 12—H. Bigelow & Son, Aledo, Il. 


Oct. 183—G. A. Romey, Melvin, Iowa. 

Cct. 26—E. E. Handley, Carroll, lowa. 

Oct. 26—J. W. McCaftree, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Nov. 3—Wm.,. Taylor, lreton, Iowa. 


Nov. 5—H. E. Wegter, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Nov. 11I—H. N. Hoyme, Jasper, Minn. 
Nov. 16-—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 


Jan, 11—A. J. & L, L, DeYoung, Sheldon, 


an.12—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
2—F, W. Knapp, Worthington, Minn. 
3—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 

ies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 
-Malloy Bros., Montrose, 8S. a 
-C, A. DeVaul, Inwood, Iowa, 
J. J. Merfeld & Sons, Marble Rock, 





Bros., Melbourne, 


H. N. Hoyme, Jasper, Minn. 

G. FE. Hemstreet, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
M. EX. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, Ia. 
Ss. O. Smalling, La Porte City, 


"el A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
oo: Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
eb. 10—W. 





F. Merfeld, Greene, Ia. 
Feb. 1 liunter & Thompson, Dike, Iowa. 
‘eb. 15—J. W. McCaffree, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Feb. 17—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
Feb, 1S—C. P,. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 
Feb. 2i—G. A. Romey, Melvin, Iowa. 
Feb. 25—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 


Mar. 1.—Sando Bros., Colton, S. D. 
Instead of March 3d. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Sept. 28S—F. C. Forrest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Sept. 2s—E. C. Forrest & Son, Miles, Ia.; 
sale at Clinton. 
Sept. 2/—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
Oct. 6—E. E. Farver, Sibley, Lowa. 
Oct. 11—C. A. Rosenfeld, Kelly, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—Geo. H. Lewis, Marshalltown, Ia. 
Jan. 4—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
Jan. 19—J. L. Risley & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
Jan. 20—C, A. Rosenfeld, Kelly, Iowa. 
Jan. 28—B. F. Marmion, Farmington, Ia. 
=. 16.—L. S. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, 
owa. 
Feb. $—J. M. Glasier, St. James, Minn. 
Feb, 21—Jas. Lawler, Clare, Iowa. 
Feb, 22—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Feb. 24—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES. 


Oct. 27—B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 
ton, Iowa, 
Oct. 23—J. L. Dickerson, Knoxville, Iowa. 
Feb. 8—B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 
ton, Iowa. 


3 


HAMPSHIRES. 
Sept. 30—Clayton Messenger, Keswick, Ia. 
Oct. 15—D, S. Lyon & Sons, Denver, It. 
Jan, 28—C, A, Brook, Washington, Iowa. 
PERCHERONS. 
Dec. 7—W. S. Corsa, Whitehall, Ill. 
Dee. 8—F. W. Weinrich, Geneseo, ML 
HIGH-GRADE SHEEP. 


Sept. -f—Daniel Leonard & Sons, Corning, 
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FIELD NOTES. 


encore H. Lewis writes us that he will 
Chi 4 nicely bred lot of big type Poland 

nas on October 12th, when he and oth- 
reeders of Marshall county will make 


er b 





a Short-horn sale. Full particulars con- 
cerning both offerings will be given later. 
~—Advertising Notice. 

Cc. H. Jackson, Avoca, Iowa, offers good 
beefy red Short-horn bulls for sale at 
$125 for choice. See ad and write, or 
visit Mr Jackson if interested.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 

If looking for a good young Scotch 
Short-horn bull, go and see J. A. Benson, 
of Sheldon, Iowa. He has three dandy 
good bulls, reds and roans, that are of 
choice Scotch breeding, and a number of 
Scotch topped buls. Mr. Benson lives 
right at the outskirts of town, and we 
believe that those looking for a bull will 
be pleased with what they find at this 
herd.—Advertising Notice. 


MERFELD’S DUROC SALE. 


August 20th is the date Messrs. M. E. 
Merfeld & Sons, of Greene, Iowa, will hold 
their midsummer Duroc sale. They have 
listed a strong offering. It is a question 
whether people will turn out in sufficient 
numbers to appreciate the hogs at their 
worth. Nevertheless, they will be at the 
public’s disposal, and will go at whatever 
price they choose to pay. The sow end of 
the sale is of minor note, yet the half 
dozen listed are good ones. Especially 
desirable are the three sows, Roberts’ 
Model, Defender’s Jewel, and Willetta of 
Idlewild 3d. <All are bred to Colonel K, 
and to Chief’s Colonel Jr. It is the boar 
end of the offering that we direct par- 
ticular attention to. Big type admirers 
will take kindly to the two boars just 
mentioned-—Colonel K. and Chief's Colonel 
Jr. At present it looks as though the lat- 
ter would be the larger boar. Certain it is 
that he is started right for one of the big- 
gest. In length and height he is really in 
a class by himself. It must be acknowl- 
edged that Colonel K. has done some good 
work in this herd. Those he has sired are 
very even and smooth. They are nearly 
all of one type. Four of them are half- 
brothers to Repeater, and two in particu- 
lar are about the best of the thirteen 
catalogued. There is one fall boar by 
Hull’s Grand Master Colonel, and out of 
a daughter of Superba. The twelve by 
Merfeld’s Wonder is where you will find 
the fleshing quality. They have great 
depth and spread. They are the type and 
make-up that will suit a lot of people. 
Not only are they sired by a great boar, 
but their dams are A No. 1 as well. One 
is out of Duchess B. 2d, by Defender, the 
best sow in the Merfeld sale last winter, 
and we believe the highest seller. Crim- 
son Wonder boars are becoming more in 
demand of late than formerly. It is the 
blood that most of them go back to when 
they want the real thing. Few herds but 
can use a Crimson Wonder boar. As the 
supply is limited, it would be well to in- 
vestigate those which Merfelds are sell- 
ing. Remember, too, that the best Illus- 
trator spring pigs we have seen are in- 
cluded in this sale. They will please you. 
So will their dam, Willetta of Idlewild 3d. 
The entire herd has been vaccinated, and 
nothing but good stuff in perfect thrift 
will be offered. Colonel N. G. Kraschel 
has been engaged just recently to assist 
Colonel Mclirath in the selling. Read the 
final announcement, and if you have not 
already a catalog, ask for same at once.— 
Advertising Notice. 


HOUSHOLDER’S CHESTERS. 


Chester White boars of both fall and 
spring farrow are being advertised in this 
issue by Mr. T. F. Housholder, of Newell, 
Iowa. Ten are October and November 
farrow, eight are January farrow, a dozen 
are February pigs, the balance being 
March and April litters. For a number 
of years Mr. Housholder has been a regu- 
lar exhibitor at the Sioux City fair, where 
he has won enviable ribbons. The herd 
sows at the present time are mainly by 
White Wonder, the first prize senior year- 
ling boar at Sioux City two years ago. 
The fall boars and many of the spring 
pigs are by The Senator, he by Rex, by 
Model Boy. The balance of the spring 
pigs are by St. John, a Hoover bred boar. 
We wish to say, after having looked over 
the herd, that it contains some very de- 
sirable boars. Among the February pigs 
in particular will be found some of the 


plums. An October 20th boar is a fine 
specimen. His dam, Maybelle, was by 
White Wonder, and the second dam by 


Sam B., the latter twice a grand cham- 
pion boar. Write Mr. Housholder if in- 
terested in getting a boar. He ships on 
approval.—Advertising Notice. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE, 


McKay Bros., Waterloo, Iowa, well- 
known Holstein cattle breeders, report 
that they now have over fifty cows in 
the herd that average over twenty pounds 
A. R. O. They have a number of good 
bulls for sale that should interest our 
readers. Among them are some of simi- 
lar blood lines as Tilly Alcartra, the cow 
of their breeding that broke all records 
last year. This cow started off after she 
freshened this year on a record that 
promised to beat her last year’s record, 
making better than thirty-two pounds in 
one week. If interested in buying a good 
Holstein bull from a herd that has made 
a splendid record, our readers will do well 
to visit McKay Bros., who are nicely lo- 
cated a short distance south of Waterloo. 
See ad, and kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

ANDERSON’S CHESTER WHITES. 


For many years Mr. Ed Anderson, of 
Alta, Iowa, has made a practice of 8 
ping his Chester Whites C. O. D., and 
with the best of results. He continues 
the same practice this year, and with a 
good line of both fall and spring 
boars to offer. None of them have 
been crowded very hard, but you can 
tell by their looks that they are in_the 
best shape for the purchaser. Big Chief 
ist is still a leading factor in the herd. 
He is a litter mate to Chickasaw Kossuth, 
that won first in the aged class at Sioux 
City a year ago. The fall boars are all 
by Big Chief ist. The biggest junior 
yearling we have seen this year Mr. An- 
derson has in Calloway’s Favorite. He is 
a boar of great length. He won first in 
class at the Missouri State Fair a year 

e may be out this year. His sire, 


o. H 
Wickott Lad, won first and sweepstakes * 





at Missouri a year ago. Mr. Anderson 
has sold eight fall boars already. He re- 
ports a strong inquiry. Look up his card 
and write him at once if you want one of 
his best pigs.—Advertising Notice. 


200 TWO-YEAR-OLD SHROP RAMS 
FOR SALE. 


The pioneer Shropshire firm of Daniel 
Leonard & Sons, Corning, Iowa, offer buy- 
ers of rams an opportunity to select from 
a large number of good ones this year, 
including 100 two-vear-olds that are of 
good type and quality, as was recently 
observed by a Wallaces’ Farmer repre- 
sentative. All are sired by imported rams 
and are in good condition for buyers. 
Write or visit Messrs. Leonard if inter- 
ested in buying a ram to head a herd or 
a carload. Also note by the announce- 
ment that some 1,200 high-grade ewes will 
be sold at auction September 8th. These 
will be western ewes, sired by Leonard 
rams. Write for particulars, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


POLLED DURHAM HERD HEADERS 
FOR SAL 


A chance to buy an extra good, double 
standard Polled Durham herd header is 
offered by L. S. Huntley & Son, Chariton, 
Iowa, as announced elsewhere in this 
issue. The two herd bulls they are of- 
fering are both show bulls, winners at the 
state fair, and were sired by the well- 
known show bull, Champion of Iowa, that 
was used so successfully by Huntley & 
Son. The vyvoung buls, including a very 
choice yearling for sale, are sired by the 
show bulls offered in the announcement. 
If looking for a Polled Durham herd head- 
er with size and quality, it will be worth 
while looking after these.—Advertising 
Notice.’ 

DUROC HERD BOAR OFFERED. 


The big Crimson Wonder herd boar, Ma- 
rion’s Wonder Again, owned by Ferdinand 
Fink, of Albert Lea, Minn., is offered for 
sale on another page of this issue. Ma- 
rion’s Wonder Again is in the 900-pound 
class. He is a boar that is rather high 
standing. He measures seventy-one inch- 
es in length. He is even in width from 
end to end, has a high arched back, a 
good head, eye and ear, and his feet and 
legs are right. He is two years old, sure, 
and very active. He won first place at 
the Wisconsin State Fair, and can win at 
any of the big shows. Read the adver- 
tisement.—Advertising Notice. 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS. 

Mr. Fred E. Zwemke, of Galva, Iowa, 
has the best lot of Hampshire pigs this 
year it has ever been his privilege to 
raise. He has both fall and spring boars 
to offer that will interest those looking 
for a Hampshire boar. Thirty-five top 
spring boars have been selected from the 
one hundred pigs raised. Both they and 


the ten fall boars are very growthy. and- 


show plenty of length. Good buttermilk 
and plenty of nitrogenous feeds have de- 
veloped good frames. Mr. Zwemke will 
be glad to describe and quote prices to 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers interested. 
Look up his card in this issue.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


THE REASON FOR SOOTY SPARK 
PLUGS. 


The reason for sooty spark plugs is 
brought out very forcibly in the adver- 
tisement of the Vacuum Oil Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., manufacturers of the famous 
Gorgoyle Mobiloils, for all types of mo- 
tors and automobiles, and for tractors, 
gasoline engines, etc. They point out in 
this special advertisement that if your 
oil is either too heavy or too light in body, 
that it will accumulate in the combustion 
chamber, and that in burning up it usu- 
ally fouls the spark plugs with carbon. 
The Vacuum Oil Co. have made a care- 
ful study of the oil best adapted for every 
make of automobile and tractor, and they 
have issued their recommendations in the 
form.of a chart, specifying the grade of 
their Gargoyle Mobiloil which gives the 
best results. A copy of this chart will 
be forwarded on request. Note their spe- 
cial advertisement on page 1074.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


THE 1916 HUBMOBILE, $1,085. 

The announcement of the 1916 Hupmo- 
bile at $1,085 will unquestionably interest 
a good many of those who are on the 
market for an automobile. Last year the 
ear sold for $1,200, but for the coming sea- 
son the price is not only reduced, but the 
motor is 20 per cent more powerful, the 
tires are 10 per cent over-size in relation 
to weight, which means longer wear and 
easier riding, and the Tungsten steel 
valves, 16-plate disk clutch, bronze shell 
motor bearing, spiral bevel gears in rear 
axle, nickel steel axle shafts, vanadi- 
um steel main leaf in springs, tubular 
propelling shaft, and the Bijur starting 
and lighting system, the same as used 
on the Franklin and Packard cars, are 
other features which add to the value of 
the new Hupp. Still another feature is 
that every buyer of a 1916 Hupmobile re- 
ceives a leather-bound book of coupons, 
good for fifty hours of labor at any Hup- 
mobile service station, and these stations 
are distributed over the United States, so 
that they are within easy reach of any 
Hupmobile owner. As a rule, Hupmobile 
cars need very little attention, and this 
book giving fifty hours’ free service ought 
to carry the majority of owners through 
the time they will keep the car. How- 
ever, if you want the valves ground, or 
the car gone over, all you need to do is 
to take it to the Hupmobile service sta- 
tion, and they will take coupons for the 
amount of time put in. A new Hupmobile 
catalog is out, and the Hupp Motor Car 
Co. will be glad to send you a copy there- 
of, and to answer any questions you may 
wish to ask with regard to their new 
service plan, or with regard to the car. 
If you do not know the name of your 
nearest Hupmobile dealer, they will be 
glad to give you the name, and a letter 
of introduction, so that you get a free 
demonstration of the car, or if you are 
attending the Iowa State Fair, the Cen- 

Iowa Motors Co., who have a 
part of the territory of Iowa, will be glad 
to have you call to see the new car, and 
to talk to you with regard thereto. The 
Hupmobile catalog is a very attractive 





booklet, going into detail with regard to 
the new car, giving the information with 
reference thereto that the prospective 
purchaser would want, and a postal card 
or letter request will bring it by return 
mail.—Advertising Notice. 


PLANS OF FARM BUILDINGS FREE. 


If you plan on building a house, barn, 
granary, silo or any other building on the 
farm, the Southern Pine Assn., of 611-H 
Interstate Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La., 
will be glad to give you the help of their 
experts on various farm buildings. They 
have issued four books, which they will 
be glad to send you, and you can obtain 
any one or all of them by making use of 
the coupon which their advertisement 
contains. One very interesting book at 
this season of the year is the silo book; 
another is the barn and bin plan book; 
another their house plan book. The 
Southern Pine Assn. is composed of man- 
ufacturers of southern yellow pine, and 
since the war has curtailed lumber ship- 
ments, there never was a time when such 
large and complete stocks of high grade 
southern yellow pine were available. The 
prices are very reasonable. If you want 
to get an idea of the cost of any building, 
just drop them a postal card or letter, 
asking for their booklets and information, 
and they will be forwarded by return 
mail.—Advertising Notice. 


THE ie OVERLAND AT 
,145. 

This is the remarkably low price at 
which the Willys-Overland Co. announce 
their six-cylinder car this year, the re- 
duction corresponding to the decrease in 
the price of the ‘‘four,’’ which now sells 
at $750. Large production, which means 
the cutting down of overhead expense, 
has made this low price possible on the 
Overland cars, and the handsome new 
catalog with regard to both cars will un- 
questionably be of interest to every read- 
er of Wallaces’ Farmer either owning an 
automobile or contemplating the pur- 
chase of a new car this year. A de- 
scription of the “six” is given in the 
double page advertisement of the Willys- 
Overland Co, in the middle section of our 
paper this week, and the illustration 
gives an excellent idea of the car itself. 
It is a very desirable car at a remarkably 
low price, and this will be the verdict of 
good judges of automobile value, and the 
catalog, which goes into details with re- 
gard to the new Overland, will be de- 
cidedly interesting to those who own 
ears now, and also those who contemplate 
buying their first car. There is an Over- 
land dealer in practically every town of 
any size, and the Willys-Overland Co. 
will not only be glad to send you their 
catalog, btu to send you a letter of intro- 
duction to the dealer, so that you can se- 
cure a free demonstration of their cars— 
either the ‘‘Four’’ at $750, or the “Six” 
at $1,145. Their cars will be on exhibit 
at the Iowa State Fair, and the Willys- 
Overland Co. invite you to look over the 
“Six”? and the ‘‘Four’’ at the fair, as the 
factory experts who will be present will 
be glad to go into details with regard to 
the cars.—Advertising Notice. 


MONEY SAVED BY BUYING COAL 
NOW 


The price on coal during the summer 
months is considerably less than it is 
during the months when the demand is 
greater, and when the capacity of the 
mines is overtaxed. A company that make 
a specialty of selling coal by mail, and 
who are entirely reliable, is the Martin- 
Howe Coal Co., of 1902 McCormick Bldg., 
Chicago. They offer Tecumseh coal, di- 
rect from their mines, weight guaranteed 
under a heavy bond. Every ton of coal 
they send out is run over their Marcus 
picking table, which takes out all impuri- 
ties, and they will supply you with do- 
mestic lump, egg or nut coal, all of the 
purest grade that could be desired. They 
suggest that you get together with one or 
two of your neighbors, and organize @ 
Tecumseh coal buying club, getting one 
or more cars at a time, thus making the 
biggest possible saving. They have a plan 
for both big and little users, and they will 
be glad to have you write them for full 
information. The mention of Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing will be heartily ap- 
preciated.—Advertising Notice. 

A NEW PAIGE SIX AT $1,095. 

The announcement of this new Paige 
Six automobile, which is called the Holly- 
wood Model, five-passenger, ‘“Six-36,”’ 
appears on page 1082 of this issue, and 
the manufacturers, the Paige-Detroit Mo- 
tor Car Co., 201 McKinstry Ave., Detroit, 
Mich., invite Wallaces’ Farmer readers to 
write for the very interesting catalog of 
this new car which they have issued, and 
they will likewise be pleased to answer 
any questions they may wish to ask with 
regard to the car. The illustration in 
their advertisement gives a good idea of 
the appearance of the car, and a brief 
description thereof appears in the copy. 
The Payne Motor Car Co., of Des Moines, 
Iowa, are agents for the Paige in Des 
Moines, and or a considerable territory 
in lowa, and they will be glad to have 
our readers who visit the state fair, visit 
their office, 1012-1014 Locust St., 
Moines, where they can see the new car 
and also the Paige ‘46,” and secure a 
demonstration of either car.—Advertising 
Notice. 

ALFALFA SEED, FREIGHT PREPAID. 


To encourage the sowing of alfalfa, Mr. 
Henry Field, of the Henry Field Seed Co., 
Box 1J, Shenandoah, Iowa, announces that 
he will prepay the freight to all nearby 
points, and that he will make special low 
prices for the month of August om the 
finest, purest seed. The announcement 
will be found in his advertisement on 
page 1082, and he will be glad to send a 
free — of the alfalfa seed he sup- 

lies, and quote prices on any quantity. 

r. Field calls particular attention to the 
fact that they ship on approval, subject 
to test and inspection, and subject to the 
test and O. K. of the State College or 
county agricultural experts. They also 
guarantee safe and prempt arrival of the 
seed, and call particular attention to the 
fact that they sell only American_ grown, 
northern grown, non-irrigated seed of the 
very best purity and germination. An ex- 
cellent time to sow alfalfa is during the 
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month of August, and the conditions this 
year should be very favorable, with the 
jarge amount of moisture in the ground. 
A few acres of alfalfa should be on every 
lowa farm, and Mr. Field hopes t) start 
a good many farmers in the growing of 
alfalfa this year.—Advertising Notice. 


$1,050 FOR THE OAKLAND “38.” 


The Oakland Motor Co., of Pontiac, 
Mich., announce the Oakland “38” high 
speed motor at the price of $1,050 for 
the coming season. They give in an in- 
teresting way the features of this new 
Oakland which make it a desirable car, 
in their advertisement on page 1081, call- 
ing particular attention to the attractive 
catalog, going into details with regard to 
their cars, which is now ready for mail- 
ing. Oakland dealers now have the “38” 
and are giving demonstrations thereof. 
The Oakland Motor Car Co. will be glad 
to send you the interesting catalog they 
have issued with reference thereto, and 
to give you the name of the dealer. Either 
a postal card or letter will bring it.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 

PLANS FOR VITRIFIED TILE CORN 

CRIBS. 


The Adel Clay Products Co., of 205 
Main St., Adel, Iowa, call particular at- 
tention to the vitrified corn crib plans 
which they offer free. They can refer 
you to those who have built their vitrified 
round tile cribs, the past year or two, 
and they will be glad to give you the full- 
est information concerning any sized crib 
you may desire. An excellent idea of 
their crib can be gained by referring to 
the illustration in their advertsiement, 
which shows an actual crib. In addition 
to special tile for cribs and silos and 
other out-buildings, they make standard 
vitrified drain tile, about which they will 
also be glad to tell you.—Advertising No- 
tice. 





DEXHEIMER’S DUROC SALE. 


Considering the rush of crop conditions 
the Duroc sale of Mr. C. P. Dexheimer, 


at Spencer, S. D., August 6th, was very | 
Neighbors of Mr. Dexheim- | 


satisfactory. 
er needing boars were in the harvest field, 
and as Mr. Dexheimer has a strong local 
following, this fact cut short the demand, 
A liberal number of breeders were pres- 
ent, and their approval of the work being 
prosecuted by Mr. Dexheimer was shown 
in the manner with which they took hold 
of all they were in a position to handle. 
In all, thirty-one head were disposed of, 
at an average of $74.13. The fifteen boars 
averaged $77.80, and the sixteen sows av- 
eraged $70.68. The fall boar, Colonel 
Protection Jr., not catalogued for sale, 
was sold, with the privilege reserved of 
showing him at the approaching state fair. 
He was a pig that would command the 
admiration of all lovers of the big, smooth 
kind. Koelmoos, of Nebraska, was the 
purchaser, at $295, with F. W. Peckham, 
of South Dakota, as the competitor. The 
three spring boars by Illustrator were in 
demand at prices ranging from $95 to 
$13¥, the third selling for $115. Below we 
list hose that sold for $50 and over. Auc- 
tioneer N. G. Kraschel conducted the 
selling: 

Sows—No. 1, Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rap- 
ids, S. D., $85; 2, Henry Olson, Colton, 
S. D., $52.50; 4, Jos. Sedden, Persia, Ia., 
$67.50; 6, Peter Hopley & Son, Atlantic, 
Iowa, $65; 7, H. Samp, Spencer, S. ep 
$50; 8, Geo. Briggs & Son, Clay Center, 
Neb., $85; 10, E. T. Farr, Walcott, N. D., 
$75; 13, Matt Welbes, Parker, S. D., 
$67.50; 14, C. E. Graves, Fulton, S. D., 
$57.50; 15, A. J. Wilson, Spencer, S. es 
$51; extra, Geo. E. Enyart, Edgely, N. D., 
$100; extra, H. Samp, $97.50; extra, D. B. 
Smith, Mission Hill, S. D., $87.50; extra, 
Malloy Bros., Montrose, S. D., $97.50. 
Boars—Col. Protection Jr., Henry Koel- 
moos, Pilger, Neb., $295; 16, R. i 
land, Canistota, S. D., $95; 17, O. O. 
Solem, Volin, S. D., $115; 18, Wendt & 
Painter, Canton, S. D., $130; 21, R. J. 
Weiland, $62.50; 31, August Vanderham, 
Ireton, jowa, $62.50; 43, Wm. Gassman, 
Canova, S. D., $75; 44, August Moir, An- 
dover, S. D., $60.— Advertising Notice. 


SHANKS’ DUROC SALE. 

The sale of Duroc Jerseys held by Mr. 
Vv. N. Shanks, at Worthington, Minn., 
August 5th, made one of the good aver- 
ages of the summer. The offering was 
excellent. As a matter of fact, people 
expect a good deal when they go to 
Shanks’, and they have yet to be disap- 
pointed. The offering was not carrying as 
much flesh as the Shanks offerings usu- 
ally carry; and this fact, we believe, ben- 
efited the sale. The regret is that there 
were not more buyers present. Unsea- 
sonabl weather condttions readily ac- 
counted for this. Everyone present look- 
ing for a boar bought. One sow out of 
condition was not offered. The remaining 
nine were taken readily at an average 
of $98.61. Seventeen of the thirty boars 
were sold for an average of $99.85. Buy- 
ers being supplied, the sale was concluded. 
A dozen real top boars can be had at pri- 
vate treaty; and to those who were unable 
to attend the sale, we would suggest 
that they correspond with Mr. Shanks 
regarding them. The sale was opened by 
the three spring boars by High Model 
and out of Lady Top Notcher 6th. One 
went to O. D. Smith & Son, of Nebraska, 
at $165, Mr. Samuelson, of Iowa, being 
the competing bidder. Mr. Samuelson 
purchased a litter mate at $127.50. The 
three fall boars by Colonel Gano brought 
out plenty of competition. The choice 
went to Max Vogt, of Worthington, at 
$240. Nebraska furnished the competi- 
tion. The second choice went to John 
Nelson, of Cherokee, at $105. The third 
went to Henry Kuhl, of Nebraska, at 
$107.50. The average on the twenty-six 
head sold was $99.42. The list follows: 
No. 1, Wm. Malcolm, Worthington, Minn., 
$100; 2, Geo. A. Romey, Melvin, Iowa, 
$55; 3, W. A. Dugan, Coin, Iowa, $75; 4, 
H. F. Weidaner, Marshall, Minn., $205; 
5, H._E. Wegter, Sheldon, Iowa, $85; 6, 
Geo. Murray, Esthervile, lowa, $42.50; 7, 
Max Vogt, Worthington, Minn., $240; 8, 
H. Kuhl, Plainview, Neb., $107.50; 9, John 
Nelson, Meriden, Iowa, $105; 10, John 
Swenson, Wilmer, Minn., $110; 11, Geo. 
A. Romey, $57.50; 12, G. B. McAndrews, 
Vail, Iowa, $55; 13, G, W. Hunt, Denison, 
Iowa, $52.50; 16, B, A. Samuelson, Kiron, 








Iowa, $127.50; 17, O. D. Smith & Son, 
Carney, Neb. $165; 18, W. W. Everett, 
St. Helena, Cal., $75; 19, E._E. McMor- 
ney, Huron, 8. D., $40; 31, F. Nicholson 
& Son, Lind, Minn., $200; 32, Geo. Briggs 
& Son, Clay Center, Neb., $125; 33, Geo. 
Kinsman, Worthington, Minn., $60; 34, 
Peter Hopley & Son, Atlantic, Iowa, 
$122.50; 36, Peter Hopley & Son, $62.50; 
37, G. W. Kinsman, $55; 38, Malloy Bros., 
Montrose, S. D., $50; 39, Grant Lynn, 
Spirit Lake, Iowa, $97.50; 40, Geo. Mur- 
ray, $115.—Advertising Notice. 








POLAND-CHINAS. 


OUR MOTTO 


LARGE d C S WiTHK 
poxew Poland-Chinas QUALITY 
Gotten together from the biggest Big Types in 
northwest lowa. Write for descriptions or let us 
know your wants. We will price the pigs right. 
One herd boar, fall boar and gilts. March boar and 
gilts open. We actually sold our last boar as breeder 
last fall. GEORGE GL 9 
R. 2, Sioux HKapids, lowa 


Poland-China Boars 


BIG ONES 


Eight of fall farrow, weighing around 300 pounds 
in thin flesh. Great length, strong bone and attract- 
ive in makeup. Four are top notchers. Also one 
splendid two-year-old herd boar, Giant Look 
207741. Our blood lines and prices will please. 


Address GUSTAV PUFAHL, Luana, lowa 


G’s BIG PRICE 


The biggest Poland-China boar for his age in Minn., 
a high scoring boar and a greatsire. Early spring 
boars for sale by him and by 


VALLEY LONGFELLOW 


75 pigs in ourspring crop and not a runt among them. 
No trouble to suit people with this kind. Let me 


hear from you. 
J. M. GLASIER, St. James, Minnesota 


TWO MAMMOTH BIG IMMUNED POLAND-CHINA 
HERD BOARS OFFERED 
THUIRER’S HADLEY 198413 

8 years old, weight 850 Ibs. 
THUIRER’S SMOOTH WONDER 24 
218429, 2 years old, weight 700 lbs. 

Wour choice for $150. These are no ordinary 
boars. You will realize the truthfulness of this state- 
ment when you see their get. They possess about 
all that goes with the $500 boar. Come and investi- 
gate. Cc. L. THUIRER, 

Clay County Fostoria, lowa 


BIG EARLY FEB. AND MARCH BOARS 


Big Type Poland -Chinas 


135 spring boars—all immunized. Herd headed by 
Longfellow ~y oe and Ruebel’s Jumbo. 
Am told that two bigger and better boars cannot be 
found in one herd. We breed nothing but big stuff— 
never have. The young boars are not loaded with 
flesh—naturally big because they are bred that way. 
Address HARRY UITTEN BOGAARD, 

O’Brien County, Archer, lowa 


Krumm’s Big Type Poland-Chinas 


A dozen selected fall boars and 35 of our top spring 
boars to offer. Big Black Orange 226579 and 
Leo Jumbo 210107 are the main sires, and 
many of their dams are by the great Krumm’s 
Chief Price. Write for actual measurements and 
weights. We don’t guess at these things. If you 
want to see some mighty good hogs call on 
CHARLIE KRUMM, Postville, Iowa 


F’s Longfellow 197311 


for sale. Our big type Poland-China herd boar 
that has more than made good. One of the great 
boars at a nominal price. Also big, husky fall boars, 
and spring pigs of either sex. 

L. 8. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, lowa 


























HAMPSHIRES. 


100 Select Hampshire Boars 


Sired by 
BROOK’S CHOICE 1486! 
champion of 1913 International, or by Capt. Joe 15799 
and Shelby True Belt. Herd has made strong fair 
record and will be represented at Des Moines and 
“Frisco” this year. Boars for sale are immuned and 
priced reasonable. Nothing but desirable animals 
sent out as breeders. 
Cc. A. BROOK, 


1(00—HAMPSHIRE BOARS—i00 


Sired by the grand champions, General Tipton and 
Sir Brookview. Pigs mostly of March and April far- 
row and choice. Inspection invited. Write for 
booklet. ISOM MARTIN, 

R. 8, Lancaster, Missouri 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


35 selected early spring boars and 10 of fall farrow. 
Main sires, Wild Bill, by the noted Cherokee Lad, 
and Melpine Prince. Our boars are bigger and 
lengthier than usual. Let us hear from you. 

FRED E. ZWEMKE, Galva, Iowa 


Goodland Farm Hampshires 


Good husky March boars and gilts, of best blood 
lines, at $20 each, either sex, to Sept. Great saving 
on price and express to buy now. 
THOS. L. MAXWELL, 


TAMWORTHS. 


Tamworth Sows and Gilts 


15 bred sows and 100 April pigs ready to move. Also 
have a fine lot of fall boars ready for service, the 
right sort for farmer or breeder. Write your wants. 
J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa 





Washington, lowa 











Creston, Iowa 











SHEEP. 


IOWA'S Shropshire Rams 
FOR SALE 
Largest and best lot we have ever 
PIONEER offered, included are 100 two-year- 
olds of fine type. 1200 high grade 
ewes at auction, September 8th. 
FLOGK — vawiet teonaro & sone 
Cerning, Iowa 











i 





OME $300, your pick 19 head $400, your pick 27 head $500. Bar- 
gains for summer buyers. Registered Percheron stallions coming 2, 

3,4 and5yrs.old. Biggest and most useful moderate priced selection in 
the country. Ton type, some medium, some 2200 lbs. Sound and from 
sound stock. Grandsons twice International Champion PINK and from 
Young registered mares also for sale. 
The Fred Chandler Percheron Ranch, R. 7, Chariton, Ia. 


Bersique mares doing farm work. 


nny 








SHIRE, BELGIAN AND PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Alse Percheron mares in ery 


Priced to moved them—if not at our price, perhaps at yours. 


ome and see them. Mention this paper. 


E. P. HAMILTON & GONS, 


GARDEN GROVE, lowa 





IMPORTED BELGIANS 


I have a choice lot of stal- 
lions to offer, coming two, 
three, four and five years 


Write your wants. 
R. F. FRENCH 
Independence, flowa 


Percheron Stallions 


Nine Head, 2 to 4 Years Old 


including Baron’s Pride, Illinois futurity winner, also 
first in open and American bred class, and his sire, 
Baron Marquis, a 2310 Ib. 4-year-old. Prize winning 
Scotch Polled Durham Cattle, both sexes. 


LEEMON STOCK FARM, Hoopeston, Illinois 








I will make a special inducement to k 
ers during the summer months. I A, a 


45 JACKS 


I want to sell this summer. As soon as the stallion 
season ends the jack season begins again and 
until winter. I have the nicest line of big, heavy 
Mammoth Jacks to be found in the United States, 
I also have a lot of good stallions. 

W. L. DeCLOW, Proprietor 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Lefebure’s Belgians 
Largest Collection on Earth 


Horses in 15 different past 
Catalog and circulars tree. 


H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lows 
Eight miles west of Cedar Rapids, 


When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

















DUROC JERSEYS. 





by the champion Chief Model for sale. One is « reel show 


13 5 5 the pride of the north (a Cherry Chief and Proud Colonel! bosr), 
rou erry now heads our herd of champion bred Durocs. A few fall boars 


specimen. 


Address 


DUROC FARMSTEAD, A. O. McMULLEN, Prop., Estherville, lowa 


‘arm one mile south of Superior. 





Immuned Big Type Duroc Jersey Boars and Gilts {%, 


We are offering some of the biggest and best spring boars and gilts we have ever raised, and we believe 
some of the biggest and best you will findanywhere. They are of prize winning blood lines too, and priced very 
reasonable. Come and see them. Farm adjoins town on north. Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


M. C. CRAMER & SON, 


Monroe, lows 





HEAVY BOWED DUROC JEBSEY 
Spring Boars for Sale 


2125 good pigs raised. Their blood is mainly of 
the three families—Crimson Wonder, Golden Model 
andCherry Chief. They are agrowtby lot and of the 
type that will please. Plenty of 100 Ib. pigs in July. 
Have shipped fall boars to 3 different states which 
pleased customers. For prices and particulars address 
GRIMES BROS., West Union, Iowa 
Bred sow sale January 14th. 


FALL BOARS 


Offered. Very large with extremely heavy bone. 
All are by the 940 1b. Crimson Wonder Prince, 
sire of Crimson Gano we sold at 6 mos. for $200, and 
out of 600 and 700 lb. sows. To see them is to want 
one. Also our entire herd of high grade Guernsey 
cattle. Address 


F. H. DICKEY, 


Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 


Eight head suitable to ship on order. Five are 
good enough to use in registered herds. Three are 
by Jumbo Col., full brother to the Sioux City cham- 
pion, Crimson King. Two are by the first prize 800 
lb. A Wonder, Jr. Notin high flesh but good, grow- 
thy, well made boars with breed character. For 
particulars write 


A. H. MOEN, Inwood, la. 
THE DUROC HERD BOAR 


CRIMSON GANO 167123 


for sale. A yearling of great length and of strictly 
show form. He is an outstanding boar, and his get 
will please. He is a boar that will make a reputation 
for any breeder if given achance. For full particu- 
lars, address 


A. J. LEECH, 
DEFENDER—HIGH MODEL—EDUCATOR 


REAL DUROCS 


We are booking spring orders for pigs by the great 
champion, High Model; also Educator by Ohio Chief, 
and a son of Defender and Sunkist High Model, the 
best junior yearling in Iowa. Sows by Crimson Won- 
der Again, High Model, Model Chief II and Edu- 
cator—none better. Get in early. Few fall boars. 


GEO. A. ROMEY, Melvin, lowa 


Fancy’s Victor 159739 
1 Am Golden Model 6th 


heads our Duroc herd. The former was a 750 Ib. boar 
as a yearling. when he won first at Ohio State Fair 
and that cost us $700. The latter won second at Des 
Moines and cost us $410. Young boars for sale by 
them; also by Illustrator and by Diamond Select. 
Boars offered are of February and later farrow and 
very large. We urgeinspection. The herd merits it. 
All prize winning blood lines. Address 

B.C. MARTS, Hampton, Iowa 


SMALLING’S DUROCS 


A limited number of extra ehoice large spring boars 
to offer. Sires—Crimson Royal, King Gano, 
High Model, Golden Model 30th; weights 140 Ibs. July 
20th. A good yearling by Mo. Model Top and out of 
a King the Col. dam. A number of large, growthy 


fall boars. Address 
8. 8S. SMALLING, La Porte City, lowa 





Emmetsburg, lowa 








Luverne, Minn. 











Duroc Jerseys—Immuned 


Well developed, large fall and spring boars for sale 
by Golden Model 30th—litter mate to champion 
Golden Model Sist, and as good a boar. A few of 
other breeding. 

H. A. McCAFFREE, 


For Sale—Marion’s Wonder Again 141659 


t Crimson Wonder two-year-old ever 
offered, a show boar, a state fair winner of first. #20 
buys him. Regardless of price you can't find one 
for sale of his equal. 
FERDINAND FINK, Albert Lea, Minn. 


Janesville, lowa 








CHESTER WHITES. 


Big Type 0.1.C.’s and Chester Whites 


Fifty choice gilts for July, August or September 
farrow. A fine bunch of males that we are offering 
at a special low price for the next 30 days. A few 
choice spring pigs. Our stock is all first class. 
We ship C. O. D., and Register FREE in the 0.1.C. 
or Chester White Association. 

We won more prizes at Wisconsin and IIlinois state 
fair than all other breeders put together. 


ROLLING VIEW STOCK FARR 


CASS CITY, MICH. 


220 Chester White Pigs 


Largely the get of our noted sire of winners, Chief 
Select, and his son, Outlook. Early March boa 
for sale; perfect thrift and well grown. 


Look Us Up at the lowa State Fair 


‘A sample of our herd will be on exhibition. 


ALDEN ANDERSON, Story City, lowa 


Ed. Anderson’s Chesters 


24 Fall Boars to Ofier 


and a lot of spring farrow sires. Big Chief ist 
and Calloway’s Favorite, the latter the biggest junior 
yearling in the west, a first prize boar at the M 
state fair. Our pigs are fully up to the standard of 
former years. We still ship C. O. D. Our cur 
tomers must be satisfied. 

ED. ANDERSON, Alta, Iows 














The Chester White Boar 


Bobst’s Modeler 21377 


now being offered. Sire, the champion Modeler, asd 
out of the great sow, Ivia 4th by the noted cham 

Chickasaw Chief 2d. He is a show boar with scale. 
Also fall boars. Address Geo. H. Bobst, Hampton, Is 


VALE’S CHESTERS 


For sale—March and April pigs of the bigh stand- 
ard of quality and individual excellence that bss 
been maintained in this herd for over a quarter of 
century. Inspection invited. 
BRUCE R. VALE, 


Chester White Boars Srraom 


of early spring farrow, also of fall and winter. We 
breed for size, good bone and feet. Dams mostly bY 
White Wonder, the 800 Ib. first prize winner. 
T. F. HOUSHOLDER, Newell, Lows 
ad 


O I C AND CHESTER WHITE boars 
ei. LU. and gilts, all ages. Prolific. — 
type, cholera immune. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, 1 


BOARS, bred gilts and trieé 
~ 1. U. sows. Quality and large litters. SP 
cial prices. C. E. BEATY, Astoria, Ill. 


MULE FOOT HOGS. = = 





Bonaparte, lows 
a ee 

















DUROC JERSEYS 


Good vigorous fall and spring boars for sale at 
farmer's prices. Also the yearling herd boars, Bie 
Crimson COoL., CoL. REDEEMER, and ason of King the 
Col. If you are looking for a boar we can do business. 
Zz. A. THOMPSON, Terril, Lowa 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Our spring pigs are better than ever. Order 4 
you save in two ways—express charges ere r ot 
pigs cost less at 3 months than at 6 months © 
Can furnish pairs not related. 

FARGO 4 MYERS, Redfield, S. Dak 





10 fine yearli boars 
Duroc Jersey Boars 3} rascnavie prices. 
k. Lk. DeoXOURNG, Shelden, Iowa 





ULE FOOT HOGS. A classy bunch 6 Bm 
old, 2 yearling males, June farrowed pig® 
es. H. C, ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo. 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


30 ANGUS BULLS 


We are now offering for sale a splendid lot of 30 
og bulls—thick fleshed, heavy built, quality 
ws, sired by Ben Hur of Lone Dell, a superior 
son of the champion Erwin C; Balmot Jr., by the 
show buli Belmont, and Black Oakfield by Black 
Woodlawn. three as good Angus herd bulls as can be 
ne herd. Leading families well represent- 
m near town on Interurban from Des Moines 


oft olfax 
R, WILK WILKINSON & SONS, 


Qak Glen Angus Cattle 


ice yearling bulls forsale. Qualified herd head- 
; the Blackbird, K. Pride, and other families. 
Also females. Herd headed by Ex. 111595, a superior 
9100 1b. show and breeding bull, and by Bredo 2d 
7 1 choice young Blackbird bull. Write for par- 








Mitcheliviile, lowa 





Ch 








or come and see the herd. Prices reasonable. 


WS AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 


Angus Bulls for Sale 


Sired by 
Champion Glenfoil Thick Set 2d, 
Erwin C., and Protine 
from prize winning dams. Send for catalogue 


and price list. 
W. A. McHENRY, DENISON, IOWA 


ANGUS BULLS AND HEIFERS 
rrom Glenmere Herd ror sate 


kbirds, Ericas, K. Prides, Queen Mothers, 
He er Blooms—in ages from 11 mos. to2 yrs. old. 
Most of these bulls would now be heading herds if 
the quarantine had not interfered with sales. Am 
now offering at bargain prices, these bulls of superb 
quality, best of breeding and individual merit. They 
have individual merit by inheritance. Come and see. 
Pp. J. LEAHY, w illiamsburg, lowa 


(25 Head of High Grade 
Angus Cattle For Sale 


ty head of good young cows with calves at 

hirty head of early calves ready to wean. 
e head of yeariings. Will deliver any time 
ber. The cattle are allof my own raising 
n every way. 
E. COLLINS, 


15 Angus Bulls for Sale 


Mos tly by ELMORE OF ALTA 73105 and ITO BLacK- 
sinD Hero 3p. Former a winner at every big show 



























Tipton, lowa 








merica, including World’s Fair at St. Louls. 7 
ready for service. 8100 gets the best. 
Wa. D. PRICE, Holstein, lowa 


Angus Bulls for Sale 


x good, growthy young bulls, of good type and 
ein sitet by Brookside Eclipser 152623, at rea- 
sonable prices. 

Geo. C. Lamond, 








Montezuma, Iowa 





AUCTIONEERS. 


learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
forfree catalog. Term opens August 2d. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


H. S., W. B. AND J. E. DUNCAN 


AUCTIONEERS 


Clearfield, lowa 


All breeds of pedigreed stock a specialty. 
The past season has been our best. 

ae us make the next still better, and we will 
elp you. 


L.A. Matern, Wesley, lowa 


Pure Bred Live Stock Auctioneer 


Duroc Jerseys and Short-horns a specialty. Lifetime 
experience in the pure bred business. Write for dates. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 
ee Livestock Auctioneer 


“a booking dates for fall and winter of 1915 and 
. For rates and open dates write me at 
MERRILL, IOWA. 


W, 6. LOOKINGBILL Real Estate and Live 

Stock AUCTIONEER 
Has the reputation of being the most successful real 
state auctioneer west of the Mississippi River. 


Write me for information, dates and terms, at 
A€ CiTY, 1OWA 


BOOK YOUR SALES 


- KEIL, Grinnell, Iowa 
eri ca in we live stock. Many years 
in breeding. A good judge of values and 
aintance make my services especially 
Vrite for dates. 


LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
Marlan, lowa 


ANGORA GOATS. 


ng Goats 


23 

—. mend for sale including does, wethers and 
als They are good heavy fleecers 

. Just the thing to clean up 

nd will return a good profit from their 

sell in lots to suit purchaser. Write 

‘TS Or come and see them 

. AUSTIN, Dumont, Lowa 
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The Opportunity of the Year 


TO BUY IMMUNED 





Duroc Herd Boars 
eee See Se eae 


HAS BEEN SET FOR 


Friday, August 20th 


THE PLACE IS 


Greene, lowa 


This is the a | we are going to drive into the ring 35 boars, and 5 top sows 


bred for early fal 


litters, that are carrying the greatest lot of popular big blood 


lines and the most approved type that has gone through an auction ring this 


season. 


In boars we will sell Colonel K. without doubt the best King the Col. year- 


ling boar in Iowa. 
Colonel Protection and Col. Algo. 


He is a full brother to the $350 King’s Count, also to 
We will sell Chief’s Col. Jr., a junior year- 
= | that has them all going when it comes to great scale and fine points. 


We 


will sell Operator, a 12-months boar by Illustrator and out of Lucy May Won- 


der by the champion Superba. 


We will sell 12 August boars by Merfeld’s 


Wonder that will average around 400 Ibs. that approach the ideal Crimson 


Wonder type. 


show at Frisco this year. 


We will sell 11 Sept. boars 7 Colonel K, 6 of which are out 
of Defender’s Jewel, the dam of Repeater, t 
She is also the dam of Chief’s Col. Jr. 


e Browning herd boar that will 
We will sell 


3 March boars by Illustrator, 2 of which are the best that have been offered 


this year by this boar. 


Three are by Chief’s Col. Jr., 


one by King Gano and 


out of a daughter of the grand cham — Golden Quee n 35th. 


In sows we sell Robert’s Model, 


rst prize aged sow at Des Moines in 1913; 
Defender’s Jewel by Defender; Willetta of Idlewild 3d by Disturber. 
one of the biggest and best senior yearlings we ever owned. 


This is 
She is the dam of 


the Illustrator pigs. Three August gilts sell by Merfeld’s Wonder. 


We have the goods that will interest the particular buyer. 


Those who can- 


not attend sale send bids to Holmes Cantine, who will represent Wallaces’ 


Farmer. 


M. E. MERFELD & SONS, 


Ask for the catalog. Address 


Greene, lowa 


J. L. McILRATH, Auctioneer 








SHORT-HORNS. 


SHORT-HORNS. 





“SPRUCEMEAD FARM” 
SCOTCH 
Short - horns 
6 splendid yearling bulls for 
sale, 800 to 1200 Ibs. 

10 choice B. T. Poland-China 
fell boars ready to ship. 

Gilts all ome. 
J. ENSON 


South rittn Avenue 
Sheldon, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Some Choice Roans and Reds 


We have bulls to suit every buyer. Priced to sell 
and guaranteed breeders. Kelvindale 2d, a good son 
of Avondale, at head of herd. 


LOVELAND STOCK FARM, 








Mt. Pleasant, lowa 





Oakdale Scotch Short-horns. 


Hopeful Cumberland, a show bull and sire 
of show calves, in service. Stock now for sale in- 
cludes a Scotch show bull—a red, heavy built year- 
ling, sired by Hopeful Cumberiand. 


JOS. MILLER & SONS, Granger, Mo. 


ELLE VERNON DAIRY Short-horns— 

Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, 231 Ibs. butter and 15599 
lbs. milk in 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 lbs. butter and 
15401 Ibs. milk; Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 lbs. butter 
and 11290 lbs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. High class bulls — 1 month to 2 years 
old. Residence in town. - COBB & SON, 
Independence, flowa. 


6 Fine Short-horn Bulls 


for sale, 12 to 15 months old. Reds and roans, thick 
and smooth. Two pure Scotch. Full description 
and prices on application to 

A. L. MASON, Early, Sac Co., lowa 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Six extra good Scotch and Scotch topped bulls, 
good enough to head any herd. Write for breeding 
and prices. Address 
Andrew Stewart, 


15 Short-horns Bulls for Sale 


Reds and roans, ready for service. Several very 
desirable Scotch bulls among the lot. The kind of 
herd headers you want. Both the bulls and the price 
are right. Visit us at once or write. 

WHITSITT BROS., Pre-emption, Mercer Co., Ill. 


15 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


and 15 young cows and heifers; reds and 
roans; tuberculin tested. Sired by Anoka Marshall 
278291 and Burwood Duke 308446. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 











Rockwell City, lowa 








Rockford, lowa 





Please mention this. paper, when_ writing. 





Scotch Short-horn 
BULLS 


K now have for sale five good young 
Short-horn bulls of the best Scotch breeding 
and quality. Also a fine lot of calwes coming on 
sired. by Missie Marquis, the superior show bull and 
sire at head of herd. Call or write. 


R. 0. MILLER, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


We now have for sale a number of high class 
Scotch bulls of Avondale and Cumberland’s 
Last breeding—voans and reds of good type and qual- 
ity. Also the 2-year-old herd bull, Victor Favorite, 
a thick, red show bull of Cruicksbank Flora family. 


Prices very reasonable. 
Call or write. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls 


Good, beefy. red bulls of Scotch topped breeding. 
Choice for $125. Call or write. 


Cc. H. Jackson, 
Maine Valley Short-horns 


Established in 1872. Herd headed by Scottish 
Secret 387130. Bul! calves 3 to 12 mos. old by Mas- 
querader 346257. Write or visit the farm. 

Leno H. Kollins, Central City, Iowa 
(Successor to Jordan & Dunn). 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
growthy, meliow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
Eight are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 
breeding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 
the money. JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lowa. 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


I have a choice lot of yearling bulls, red and roan, 
in good breeding condition and ready for service; 
sired by Sultan Regular 350515. 

Cc. J. WILKINSON, HK. 2, 








Avoca, lowa 















Colfax, lowa 


A Pure Scotch Red Herd Header 


FOR 
ealved February 10, 1914. 
nearly one year old. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Seven young bulls to offer suitable for immediate 
use. All good, straight, thrifty bulls. We are pricing 
them where it will attract any farmer wanting a 
ball. Address 
ERA CHASE & SON, 





SALE 
Also three younger bulls 





Buck Grove, Ia. 





Young Short-horn Herd Bull Offered 


Roan Crown 428794, pure Scotch. 19 mos. old. 
Low set, smooth and even, perfect head and horn. 
The first check for $200 takes him. 
Ww.t. JAC s 

.. Duroc Jersey boars for sale. 


aS 


dandy bull. 





Galva, lowa 


SHORT-HORNS. 


10 SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


From 10 to 16 months. Scotch and Scotch topped. 
You will be pleased with these youngsters, and they 
are priced where any farmer can use them. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 








POLLED DURHAMS. 


IRA CHASE & SONS 


BUCK GROVE, IOWA 
Breeders of Double Standard Polled 
Durhams and Short-horns. Herd headed by 
the pure Scotch bull, R10401 Beau Victor, 
8389825. Young bulls for sale; also few females. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


Polled Durham Bulls 


One of our herd bulls, a state fair winner and a 
proven breeder. few calves now old enough for 
service. Some choice herd headers. 

L. 8S. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, Iowa 








Laurens, lowa 








JERSEYS. 











We have sold all the helfers and heifer calves 
we had advertised, but still have some 
mature cows, bulls and bull calves 


Any one of which is good enough to head any 
herd, that we are offering very cheap, considering 
the breeding. Come and see them or write. We 


know we can please you. 
Armagh Jersey Farm, Oskaloosa, lowa 


HOLSTEINS. 








AO 








ae 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm berd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747; juntor 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 lbs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines, 

Woung bulls reads for service, fine individ. 
uals. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Forty-two cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 lbs. A. R.O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McKAY BRHROS., Waterloo, Iowa 


Cedar Falls, lowa 








RED POLL. 


Pleasant View Farm 


offers Red Polled cows, heifers and young bulls, 
Several are suitable for showing this fall. Far par- 
ticulars address B. A. SAMUELSON, 

Sac County, Kiron, lowa 


Bulls—Red Polled— Bulls 


Four good, large ones of serviceable ages, several 
coming on a little younger. Sires, Duke 20646 and 
Jumbo 23810. Priced to move them. 


MYROH SCHENCK, 








Algona, lowa 


Linwood Farm Red Polls 


Linwood Farm now offers a few yearling Red Polled 
bulis, and some fine young bull calves from six to 
eight months old. Some of these are from advanced 
registry dams. _ Call and see them or write. 

EZ. E. TRACY & SON, Nashua, lowa 








GUERNSEYS. 


Imp. Guernsey Bull for Sale 


Roehampton Polo 6th 29900; born May 25,1914. He 
is a fine individual, weighs about 650 pounds, fawn 
colored with white over shoulder, on rump, under- 
neath body and legs. His dam is a show cow that 
made 377 pounds butter fat in forty weeks. Bred by 
the late J. Plerpont Morgan. For price and parti- 
culars address 


W. W. MARSH, Mullan Ave., WATERLOO, IOWA 








HEREFORDS., 


Bonnie Brae Herefords 
From Echo Grove Farm 


Seven bulls of good ages, and a number of cows 
and heifers now for sale. Cows bred to Bonnie Brae 
8d or Bonnie Brae 37th, and bulls sired by these supe- 
rior show and breeding bulls. They have size and 
quality, and choicest breeding. Inspection invited. 
Farm near Rock Island depot. 


WM. ANDREWS & SONS, 


WHITEFORD HEREFORDS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
THE PARSIFALS 


Hugh Whiteford, Guilford, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OOOO 


Live Stock For Sale 











Morse, Iowa 








LOD 





Percheron filly, 3 years old; Clydesdale filly, 3 years 
old, in foal: roadster mare, 5 years old, chestaut; 
Short-horn, Hereford and Angus cows and heifers; 





Shropshire, Hampshire and Oxford rams; B . 
Poland-China and Duroc Jersey gilts of spring 
fall farrow FARM DEPARTMENT. 
State © ollege, Ames, » Howa. 


Please mention this paper when | writing. 
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Conk i> Every buyer of a 1916 Hupmobile receives a leather-bound book of cou- 
% “ “ pons, good for 50 hours of labor at any Hupmobile service station. 
7) ae —_—- - eo . ° ° . > 
solic . a This service is entirely free to the owner, and means that the car is kept 
Pian Hu mobile in perfect running condition by Hupmobile experts. 
Noe Pp Hupmobile service stations have been established everywhere, expressly 
iZ1P S ° to render this free service to our owners. . 
“re erv 1ce There is probably one in your own neighborhood; or at least so close to 
Mh. eee you that it is easy to reach. 
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Best of a Long Line 
of Blue Ribbon Cars 


Hupmobile history is like the blue ribbon pedigree of finely 
bred farm stock. 


It will stand the same close inspection because there has never 
been an inferior Hupmobile. 


The stock raiser breeds quality into the strain—we build it into 
the car. . 


His process is somewhat hazardous and uncertain—ours is cer- 
tain, positive and evolutionary. 


We began with a clear-cut idea of the kind of a car we wanted 
to build. 


We wanted all around efficiency first; and having gotten that, 
we wanted the Hupmobile to be celebrated for its sturdiness, 
long life, comfort and economy. 


We built these four qualities into the first Hupmobile—the "20," 
which won a reputation the world over for complete satisfac- 
tion at low cost. 


But we wanted the strain of staunchness and stamina to be still 
more pronounced—and we got it in the "32," which surpassed 
the "20" for low record repair costs in the hardest kind of 
service. 


We continued these traits in last year’s model, and brought its 
comfort, luxury and size up to a point unusual in a car of its 
class. 


The combination is now complete; and has been carried farther 
than ever in the 1916 model. 


The new car is better than those Hupmobiles that have been 
favorites on thousands of farms—the best we have ever pro- 


duced. 


It far excells in. real merit, we believe, any other car of similar 
price and more than holds it own with those selling consid- 
erably higher. 


Literally, this new Hupmobile is worth $200 more than last 
year's car, because of improvements made in quality, design, 
construction and equipment. Yet its price is $115 lower. 


The 1915 Hupmobile was considered to be most comfortable 
and easy riding. The new model is even more comfortable, 
and rides with even greater ease. 


Its upholstery is better, its cushions deeper and softer, made of 
real leather, genuine curled hair and the most. expensive 
coiled springs we can buy. ' 


The motor is 20 per cent. more powerful, yet fully up to the 
Hupmobile economy mark. 


Tires are 10 per cent. oversize in relation to weight—which 
means longer tire wear and easier riding. 


Tungsten steel values, 16-plate disc clutch, bronze shell motor 
bearings, spiral bevel gears in rear axle, nickel steel axle shafts, 
vanadium steel mainleaf in springs, tubular propeller shaft, 
Bijur starting and lighting system—these are some of the fea- 
tures which make the $1085 Hupmobile worthy of compari- 
son with any car on the market. 





























automobile manufacturer. 


This sign on Service Stations throughout 
the United States and Canada guarantees 
expert care for your Hupmobile when and 
where you want it—without cost to you. 








On top of all these is an added element of great value in the Hupmobile 
free national system service—the like of which you get with no other 


y This is the first national system of free service put into effect by any 


It is so complete, and means so much genuine satisfaction to the owner, 
that you should learn all its details before you buy any car. 

Write for these, and for the latest Hupmobile catalog—a beautiful book 
—or call on the nearest Hupmobile dealer. 


— 8UP nots 
C8 Can Company 





This leather-bound coupon book is given 
you when you purchase a1916 Hupmobile. 
The coupons are exchangeable for 50 
hours of free service labor on your Hup- 
mobile at any Hupmobile Service Station 

















Hupp Motor Car Company, 


1347 Milwaukee Avenue, 


in the United States or Canada. 


Detroit, Mich. 




















